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THE GERMAN PRESS OF YESTERDAY, TODAY AND 
TOMORROW 


BY EDGAR STERN-RUBARTH! 


THOUGH heavily censored during the Napoleonic wars, the German Press 
was affected by the ideas of the French Revolution and began to develop an 
often passionate, national spirit. Johann Josef Gérres’s Rheinischer Merkur, first 
published January 23rd, 1814, at Coblenz, was perhaps the first independent, 
modern political newspaper. But the Carlsbad decisions of 1819, reintro- 
ducing a strict and narrowly dynastic censorship, suppressed such initiative 
until, first the July Revolution of 1830 and, more drastically, that of 1848 
secured a comparatively satisfactory liberty of the Press. Not a complete 
one, however; still [ése-majesté proceedings menaced the personal freedom as 
well as the freedom of expression of journalists and, until 1918, led to a 
number of prosecutions against liberal and democratic, later on against 
Socialist writers and editors, if no longer to the supression of the newspapers 
themselves. 

Following Frederick II’s and Napoleon’s example, the German govern- 
ments started their own, ‘official’ newspapers. Thus, in 1819, Prussia spon- 
sored the Allgemeine Preussische Staatszeitung which, in 1871, became the 
Deutscher Reichs-Anzeiger, counterpart of the London Gazette in this country. 
But with the facilities secured by the invention of Koenig’s steampress (1812), 
by railway transport and by the industrial development which turned the 
advertising space into an important source of income of the Press, the 
foundation and the success of newspapers and of illustrated periodicals 
became a tempting proposition; the kudos connected with the authorship 
of widely read opinions and comments appealed to men of political and 
social ambitions. The Kélnische Zeitung and the Augsburger Allgemeine 
Zeitung, as the mouthpieces respectively of the Prussian and the Austrian 
views of a future German unification carried weight; in Berlin the liberal 
National-Zeitung was founded in 1848, a few months later the Conservative 
Neue Preussische Zeitung — popularly known, from the Iron Cross in its 
heading, as the Kreuz-Zeitung; the Socialists established, at Cologne, Karl 
Marx’s Neue Rheinische Zeitung, soon suppressed, however, because of its 
violently revolutionary language; the later leading Munich daily, Miinchener 
Neueste Nachrichten likewise began to appear in 1848, as a small size, modest 
little paper, and the Weser-Zeitung in Bremen, founded in 1844 already, 
began to develop. 

1 Dr. Stern-Rubarth was formerly head of the Wolff Telegraph Bureau. [Eprrors]. 
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As yet, the price of a newspaper, augmented by a special revenue tax, 
had been prohibitive for the masses. Expressed in terms of present-day 
buying power, a copy cost something like 6d. to tod. The tax, abolished 
in 1848, was reintroduced in 1857 and finally eliminated in 1900 only; but 
during those first nine years a number of new papers were created: the 
Hannoverscher Kurier (1854), the Frankfurter Zeitung (1856), and a whole 
range of periodicals, illustrated, satirical, or polemical: the famous Kladdera- 
datsch (1848), Westermanns Monatshefte (1856), Preussische Jahrbiicher (1858), 
Gartenlaube (1853) (which, in twenty-five years, reached the then astonishing 
circulation of 300,000), and many more. The popular paper, however, 
equivalent of the British penny paper whose creation seemed indicated with 
the new technical facilities, especially the telegraph service and the great 
news bureau depending upon it (founded 1849), had to wait a good deal 
longer. In Berlin, the newspaper tax was lifted July 1st, 1884. Thereby the 
Berlin publisher, August Scherl, following the example of a smaller enter- 
prise started at Aachen in 1882, was encouraged to turn a ‘Penny paper 
created by him in 1883 into a large, cheap, popular daily relying, for its 
circulation, upon subscription, and for its income mainly upon advertising 
revenue. It was an immediate success; the Lokal-Anzeiger achieved at once an 
(audited) circulation of 200,000. 

This started the so-called “General-Anzeiger’ Press; an entirely new type 
of paper, produced as a commercial proposition, without any definite 
political trend or programme, relying on the news value and striking make- 
up of its contents, catering for local or regional specific interests, carrying 
reading material for women and chiideon, household advice and so forth. 
The price, usually only one shilling or so per month, did not cover the costs 
of paper and printing, but their great advertising value turned those papers 
into extremely lucrative propositions. Their circulation, between about 1890 
and 1933, varied between $0,000, in the smaller towns, and 250,000 in such 
towns as Frankfort, Cologne, Hannover, Dortmund, Breslau, Munich. There 
were several great combines running a whole chain of them in different 
parts of Germany, which were thus able to afford a widespread international 
network of correspondents. 

The circulation of German newspapers does not compare with that of the 
British, and never did. There were, and are, no national newspapers in the 
British sense. The reason is, partly, a technical one: the system of distribution 
is based on delivery by hand, not through newsagents but through a huge 
staff of part-time workers, mostly women and children who, all over the 
area of a paper, shortly after dawn or, in the case of evening editions, in the 
early afternoon, serve a certain area each — often for several papers — and 
obtain their copies from branches of the papers established in their area, the 
buyers all being monthly or quarterly subscribers. But underlying that sys- 
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tem is, in fact, the strong regionalist trend of the population itself, a remnant 
of the thirty-seven separate sovereign states of pre-1919 Germany. Conse- 
quently journalism too developed, not in a centralist, Berlin-focused, but in a 
widely decentralized form. Cologne, Hamburg, Frankfort, Munich, Stutt- 
gart, Leipzig had as many or more famous and highly qualified writers and 
editors than Berlin. And though Berlin between the two World Wars, 
with the Ullstein Combine’s Berliner Morgenpost, with a circulation of about 
750,000, had the largest popular daily, the chief papers claiming something 
like a national circulation were provincial ones: the Frankfurter Zeitung, the 
Kélnische Zeitung, and lagging at some distance behind, the Hamburger 
Fremdenblatt, the Leipziger Neueste Nachrichten and the Miinchener Neueste 
Nachrichten. The liberal-democratic Berliner Tageblatt, founded in 1871 by 
Rudolf Mosse, soon to become the most successful among the ambitious 
German political papers with several daily editions, in spite of much foreign 
advertisement, did not reach the national importance of its two principal 
rivals for discriminating readers all over the country. Its circulation, how- 
ever, which neared 300,000 between the two wars, was the highest for that 
class of paper. 


Apart from the “General-Anzeigers’ which, more or less successfully, 
avoided committing themselves to any one of the German political parties — 
Conservatives, the different groups of Liberals, the Catholics (‘Zentrum’) and 
the numerous varieties of Socialists — practically every German newspaper 
owed allegiance to one of these groups. Yet they were not party papers, 
hardly any one of them having any financial relation with such groups; their 
allegiance was either a matter of personal conviction of the publishers and 
editors, or dictated by the traditional trend of the population for which they 
catered. They therefore were at liberty — and often enough availed them- 
selves of it — to criticize the politics of the party they represented. 

The different parties, consequently, saw fit to create their own papers. 
The Roman Catholic Zentrum thus established, in 1871, the Germania, twice 
daily, in Berlin; the Socialist Party, 1884, the Vorwarts, likewise in the 
capital, and a chain of about fifty other dailies in the bigger German cities. 
The Conservative (after 1918 Deutschnationale) Party gained an influence, 
by certain devious ways to be described later, upon a great number of 
papers, and so did other parties. Yet the party Press proper never became 
either prosperous or really influential; a party had to rely for success upon 
its voluntary ‘fellow-travellers’: e.g. the Zentrum upon the important 
Kolnische Volkszeitung, Augsburger Postzeitung and Dortmund Tremonia; the 
Conservatives upon the Agrarian Deutsche Tageszeitung, in the ’seventies and 
‘eighties upon Die Post and later the Scherl papers. Bismarck, from 1862 to 
1897, used the Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung (from 1918 Deutsche All- 
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gemeine Zeitung) as his mouthpiece, and after his dismissal also the Hamburger 
Nachrichten; but this was an exception, for the attachment of a newspaper to 
the person of one particular statesman or politician was even less in keeping 
with the character of the German Press, than complete dependence upon 
a party. 

If, in that respect, it differed from that of several other great nations, it 
shared with the Press of Britain, Holland, Switzerland, the Scandinavian 
countries and a few others a remarkable degree of incorruptibility. Bis- 
marck’s attempt at bribing a number of papers with his ‘reptile funds’, from 
the confiscated treasury of the dethroned Hannover dynasty, met with but 
little success; individual journalists on responsible papers, though on the 
whole paid but very modest salaries, were always considered as inaccessible to 
financial temptation, and ‘newspaper scandals’ were negligible in number 
and extent. On the other hand the independence of opinion of the German 
Press before and during the first World War was seriously reduced by a more 
subtle means: viz. by the ever-increasing facilities it was granted by govern- 
ment, and government agencies of one kind or another, in getting informa- 
tion of every kind, from every quarter, and from every part of the globe. 
In fact, the system of PROs — the Public Relation Officers against whose 
rapid multiplication during and after the second World War the British 
Press has been fighting ever since — was widespread already in Wilhelmian 
Germany, and they were bound to exercise influence with a Press the 
majority of which had but a small circulation, and accordingly a small staff 
and no means of creating their own network of reporters, correspondents 
and contributors. They were grateful for handy ‘copy’ distributed free, or 
for a mere nominal fee, even if they displayed an independent opinion in 
their editorial comments. 

It is difficult to assess correctly the circulation figures of the German Press 
prior to the revolution of November 1918, and, with audit figures available 
only for some of the biggest papers, even after that date. The annual con- 
sumption of newsprint does help, however, in making a comparatively 
reliable guess. In the ‘twenties it averaged 320,000 tons which, with an 
average weight of a German newspaper of slightly under 2 0z., accounts 
for over 6500 million copies, or roughly 20 million per day, Sundays slightly 
less. That means, that about every third German, man, woman and child, 
received a daily paper. On the other hand Germany had, around 1918, over 
11,000 publications of one kind or another with a more than once weekly 
appearance, of which over 3200 were listed as general newspapers. Counting 
only these, the average circulation is 6250 daily or, since a number of the 
smallest had but two or three editions weekly, certainly much less than 
10,000. With such a low average, and with thousands of small-town papers 
far below it — since there were dozens with six-figure circulations, and 
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hundreds not much below the 100,000 subscribers — a poor editorial and 
printing standard might have been expected. But in fact both were, even 
before 1918 and certainly since, astonishingly high. 

This was due mainly to the high technical standard of the news agencies 
and to their system of rates which permitted to the smallest paper the 
acquisition of the same service as to the biggest, the fees being graded accord- 
ing to circulation, and during the last twenty-five years to the development 
of news, features, picture services, etc. in matrices. By properly cutting and 
combining such material, a complete newspaper could be composed without 
any typesetting, merely by casting the type-metal into the matrix; adding 
a page or two of local news and advertisements, the production of a small- 
town paper became a comparatively simple one-man job. It had, however, 
the undesirable result of further standardizing the nation’s Press and, thereby, 
of paving the way to a complete muzzling and uniforming such as was 
subsequently enforced by Nazi domination. 

Other factors contributed to that result. Contrary to the Anglo-Saxon 
and to the Latin habit of giving headlines and first place to sensational news 
of whatever nature —crime, disaster, society scandal, big business deal, 
sports event on the same level as a speech by the Prime Minister or a change 
of Cabinet — the German Press, with the exception of a few evening papers 
mainly sold in the streets, observed a more or less strict order of precedence. 
Even the most ‘savoury’ divorce case, if mentioned at all, rarely got more 
than a few lines registering the outcome in the appropriate column in the 
body of the paper; trials, unless of far-reaching, general importance (national 
security or the like) had the same fate; sex, except in a serious educational 
or hygienic treatise, was taboo until Julius Streicher with his anti-Semitic 
Stiirmer, the most abject Press product of the Nazi period, and Das 
Schwarze Korps, following in its footsteps, wallowed in such subjects. But 
on the other hand the German newspapers disliked ‘bare’ news; they liked 
to elaborate it with appended comments, observations, or erudite historical 
digressions; to group it so as to form a wider picture, even to intersperse it 
with editorial additions. Not only the leader, or the signed article but — 
especially in the political and neighbouring fields — every item was made to 
carry opinion. 

The bulk of the German papers, not even excluding the “General-Anzei- 
gers , independent of party politics, were papers less of news than of opinions. 
But since it was very difficult in times of crisis for the isolated editor in a 
small place far away from the capital to form an opinion of his own, he was 
mostly inclined to sell that which came along with his ready-made, stan- 
dardized material, as the right and proper one for his readers and, in the 
long run, to believe in it himself. That was the channel by which, first 
the nationalist, militarist, anti-democratic spirit undermined the Weimar 
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Republic, and finally the Nazi poison penetrated into the minds of millions 
of Germans. 


This was — in its final outcome, certainly unforeseen and undesired — 
mainly the work of one man, Dr. Alfred Hugenberg, until 1933 leader of 
the Deutschnationale Partei. Originally a higher civil servant in the Finance 
Ministry, he relinquished this career for the more lucrative one of private 
finance and industry and, from 1909 to 1918, was the chief managing 
director of the Krupp armament cembine. As such, he embarked in 1916 
upon Press and film enterprise on a huge scale, buying the August Scherl 
papers in Berlin and developing a large news bureau in competition with the 
old established German counterpart of Reuters, the Wolff Telegraph Bureau. 
With Germany’s main film enterprise, UFA, and a number of financing and 
subsidizing companies for the provincial Press, he finally turned into a very 
octopus, influencing and moulding public opinion. His newspapers and 
periodicals vied in circulation and importance with the other great com- 
bines: Ullsteins with nearly 10,000 employees, and a newsprint consumption 
up to about 8 per cent of the German total; Mosse, also in Berlin, and also 
tiberal-democratic; Huck, and Girardet, both with a number of provincial 
papers of importance, mainly of the “General-Anzeiger’ type. 

Simultaneously, during and after the first World War, the position of 
journalism in respect to affairs of State changed. While previously journalists 
had been merely the chroniclers and critics, and very exceptionally only — 
in the 1848 Frankfort parliament, for instance — participants in the struggle 
for political issues, after the 1918 revolution a number of the more active 
became members of the Reich and the Linder parliaments or assumed 
leading government office. Hugenberg himself became first unofficial and, 
from 1928, official leader of the strongest opposition party, with an ever 
more violent, monarchist, anti-democratic, militarist policy. Miscalculating 
the strength of the old ‘Junker’ group’s sway over popular opinion, he began 
to associate it in 1929 with Hitler’s vociferous, rather ‘proletarian’ mass move- 
ment. He wished to exploit it, as von Papen subsequently tried to do, with 
his ‘Peers’ Cabinet’ and in order to do so, influenced that large part of the 
Press which had come under his control, in an ever more anti- Weimar — 
and anti-Versailles — direction until, too late, he realized that half the 
electorate of his own party had taken this encouragement to heart to join 
the camp of Hitler, the more radical, unscrupulous medicine-man of 
nationalism. 

Adolf Hitler had no Press worth mentioning, before being appointed 
as Chancellor of what purported to be a coalition. With the financial 


1 For a contemporary account of the Nazi Press see F. B. Arkin-SNEATH, “The Press in Modern 
Germany’, German Life and Letters, Old Series, Vol. I, p. $3. 
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assistance from local military funds provided by the notorious Captain 
Ernst Roehm, he had acquired in December 1920 an unimportant Munich 
weekly re-named Véolkischer Beobachter and turned it into a daily in 
1923. Suppressed after Hitler’s unsuccessful ‘Putsch’ in November of that 
year, it reappeared, under his nominal editorship, but in fact under that of 
Alfred Rosenberg, from February 1925 till April 30th, 1933, when simul- 
taneous Munich and Berlin editions were printed, edited by Rosenberg and 
a disabled airman, Captain Wilhelm Weiss. A second daily, Der Angriff, 
had been started as a popular street-selling evening paper in Berlin, in 1926; 
it was edited by Dr. Josef Goebbels and, before 1933, enjoyed some success 
mainly because of its extraordinary vituperations and Goebbels’s own 
vitriolic pen. Apart from these two, and a few weekly or other periodicals, 
e.g. the satirical Die Brennessel, there were but a few minor local papers here 
and there, of virtual or official Nazi allegiance. As to Der Stiirmer, edited at 
Nuremberg by Julius Streicher, official Nazi publications bashfully passed 
it by. It had existed since 1923, and its founder and editor, the intimate 
personal friend of the Fiihrer, was promptly appointed Governor of Fran- 
conia in 1933. After Hitler had assumed power, it was afforded special 
facilities for display in all government offices and on special boards near 
schools and traffic centres. Attempts to obtain redress for often the most 
obvious and disgusting libel and slander, even during the earlier days 
of the Nazi dictatorship, failed. The export of copies of the Stiirmer was 
strictly prohibited, for it was not supposed to be affiliated to the Nazi 
Party! 

Up to 1933 the Nazis had had to rely on the right-wing bourgeois and 
Junker Press, but, as soon as they came to power, they started to create or to 
acquire a widespread net of newspapers. In accordance with their ‘Fiihrer 
principle’, each member of the leading gang was provided with a mouth- 
piece of his own. Thus Hermann Goering got the National-Zeitung of 
Essen, Robert Ley Der Deutsche, the daily of the Christian Trade Unions 
founded 1921 by the Prussian Minister of Health, Stegerwald. Systematic 
Nazi Press policy, however, was far from content with such concessions to 
personal vanity. It started at once a planned campaign for gaining possession 
of, or at least a stranglehold over, the whole German Press. The political 
means to that end were the immediate and complete prohibition of the 
Socialist Press, the expropriation in diverse forms of all Jewish publishers, 
the temporary or permanent suppression of Roman Catholic newspapers, 
the expulsion of undesirable editors and publishers from their professional 
organizations (after making their membership an indispensable condition of 
exercising their profession), the forcing, on other papers, of Nazi editors 
and administrators with discretionary powers, the confiscation of buildings 
and printing plant for new Nazi papers and, finally, a blackmail and terror 
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campaign for the acquisition of all worth-while surviving papers from their 
previous owners. 

This second, economic part of the Nazi campaign, under the aegis of 
Goebbels’s Ministry of Propaganda, a Party Press Office under Dr. Dietrich, 
and a number of obligatory corporative ‘Chambers’ — Reichs-Pressekammer, 
Reichs-Kulturkammer, etc. — was carried out as a more or less personal 
business transaction of Hitler himself. The publishing firm of Franz Eher 
Nachf., publishers of the Vélkischer Beobachter at Munich, whose shares he 
held together with Max Amann — in the first World War his company 
sergeant-major —had rapidly accumulated enormous benefits when its 
paper and the numerous books of Nazi leaders published by it, could be 
enforced upon the masses, their subscription being considered as a proof of 
loyalty. It used these and other means to buy out, on terms practically 
dictated at pistol point, one important publishing combine after the other, 
making untold millions thereby and securing in every case at least the 
majority of the shares and complete political and editorial control. Subse- 
quently, papers were closed down or merged at will. The old Vossische 
Zeitung, once edited on its literary side by Lessing, was abolished already in 
March 1934; the Berliner Tageblatt, after a complete editorial change in 1933, 
was merged three years later with the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung; other 
conspicuous cases have already been mentioned. Their total number runs 
into the hundreds; Hitler’s and his minions’ own organs profited thereby, in 
circulation as well as financially, so that the Vélkischer Beobachter was finally 
able to beat even the Berliner Morgenpost’s figures by adding together the 
circulation of its Munich and Berlin issues. The Frankfurter Zeitung, allegedly 
with the backing of the Wilhelmstrasse and of the I. G. Farben, Germany's 
great Chemical Trust (who pressed for the retention of at least one paper 
considered as ‘respectable’ abroad), survived the total Gleichschaltung 
almost until the second World War. 

Then all traces of individual journalism ended. The Press, though urged 
by Goebbels’s clever brains to display initiative and inventiveness in the 
presentation of their material — his recently published Diaries are revealing 
as to the methods he employed — became a mere network of loudspeakers 
connected with the same microphone. It shouted, boasted, menaced, wept 
and sneered in unison and kept up the conviction of Hitler’s coming victory 
until, amidst tottering walls, its own proudest structures, the fruit of a 
century of intelligent, and in many fields educational, work, themselves 


collapsed. 


None of the former German newspapers, however famous, however 
democratic in its pre-Nazi tradition, was allowed to reappear when the 
victorious Allies re-established a German Press. Newspapers of a sort, 
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however, were soon to be created; they were found an indispensable 
necessity, for the new Allied authorities as well as for a population that 
had, systematically, been cut off from the outside world for twelve, 
or more strictly so, for nearly six, years. Run at first by the occupation 
forces themselves, the licensing of German publishers began promptly 
in Berlin and in the Sovict Zone; the first paper in the west was licensed 
at Aachen, in the British Zone, in June 1945, and by the spring of 
1946 such papers were established in all zones and formed by far the 
majority. 

The principles applied by the four Powers were, to begin with, widely 
different. While the British authorities granted facilities to publishers, 
journalists and politicians of definite political allegiance, thereby determining 
the adherence of each paper to one of the new or reconstructed German 
parties: Socialists, Christian Democrats, Liberal-Democrats, Catholics, Com- 
munists, etc., the Americans favoured non-party and independent papers, 
granting licences as far as possible to groups of applicants representing all the 
main parties. The French, at first, followed the American example but, since 
July 1946, gave preference to party papers. In the large Soviet Zone, though 
in principle party papers were licensed as in the British zone, the authorities, 
from the start, virtually favoured the Communist and Socialist Press, which 
was soon merged in the Communist-dominated S.E.D., the Unity Party, by 
all the various means available: paper supply, propaganda facilities, special 
information and the like. 

In Berlin things were particularly complicated by the existence of its four 
sectors and by the rivalry of the respective authorities for the minds of the 
capital’s millions. The Russian authorities soon stopped the competition by 
making the ‘importation’ of ‘foreign’ papers (i.e. from across the next 
street) a penal offence, a measure applying in particular to the British- 
licensed Berlin Telegraf, with its 450,000 circulation within, plus 100,000 
without the capital, and to the American backed Tagesspiegel, with a circula- 
tion of 320,000. In fact, Berlin has now ten morning newspapers, three mid- 
day and one evening paper and no less than 110 periodicals of one kind or 
another. The largest circulation is that of the Russian inspired Tagliche 
Rundschau, a name borrowed from a once ambitious national-liberal daily, 
with 800,000 readers. As against that impressive figure (compared with 
pre-Nazi days), the Americans can point to Die Neue Zeitung, licensed in 
their zone, with 1,250,000 readers, and the British to the Trade Union paper, 
published simultaneously in four cities, Der Bund, with a circulation of no 
less than 1,700,000. In addition Die Welt, the paper produced at Hamburg, 
Essen and Berlin by the British authorities themselves, has a circulation of 
71 5,000. 

An analysis of the present stage of development shows that the number 
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of other newspapers admitted into each zone as well as their individual 
circulation varies widely: 


Circulation General 
Zone Newspapers Figures Periodicals 
British 48 §0,000-700,000 $2 
American 44 25,000-500,000 ? 
French 22 §0,000-500,000 2 
Russian 80 6,000-4.50,000 90 
Berlin 14 200,000-400,000 110 


There are § illustrated papers in Berlin, one in the rest of the Soviet Zone, one 
in the British, 3 in the U.S. and 4 in the French Zone. The periodicals com- 
prise 34 different categories, including the different trades, professions, etc. 
Of journals of general interest — radio, sport, fashion, etc. — there are about 
16 in the British, 80 in the American, 25 in the French, 20 in the Soviet Zone 
and 70 in Berlin, while the purely professional organs number about 160 in 
the British, 150 in the American, 35 in the French, 70 in the Soviet Zone, and 
130 in Berlin. Exact circulation figures are available for the British Zone: 
on March ist, 1948 they were 8,782,000 for the newspapers, and 4,999,000 
for the periodicals, an average of 183,000 and nearly 100,000 respectively. 

Impressive as these figures appear at first sight — and even if the other 
zones told the same tale — they are far inferior to the demand. For one 
reason, because so far no German paper appears daily, but only twice, at 
best three times, a week. They are, however, displayed in many copies, in 
show windows, on boards, etc.; and they are supplemented with a great 
number of so-called “Anzeigen-Blatter’ specially published for this display, 
in small numbers, except in the Soviet Zone where one such paper is pro- 
duced in 125,000 copies. Many newspapers, furthermore, have a widespread 
net of regional subsidiaries under other, local, names; their circulation is, 
however, embraced in the above overall circulation figures. 

The whole heterogeneous picture of the present German Press reveals 
clearly that it is in an unsettled, transitional stage, though it is undoubtedly 
at present ene of the few prosperous German enterprises. On the editorial 
side it enjoys, even where there is no direct interference as in the Russian 
Zone, only an uneasy, uninspiring freedom of expression, with one eye 
upon the reader, another upon the Control Commission, while the parties, 
Linder governments with their rivalries, the diverging interests of town and 
countryside, complicate the web of trends to be considered. A recent poll 
showed clearly that the public, with majorities of between 65 and 79 per 
cent, rejects the party papers, wants independent papers, individual opinion 
again as, on the whole, it had before Hitler. Free competition would alter 
much in the composition, in the spirit, and in the present artificial circulation 
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figures. It might help to restore what the German people afier twelve years 
of Hitlerism lacks most: a civic spirit, a sense of responsibility, towards others, 
and towards the community as a whole. For the present, to speak with 
Goethe: 

... hat er die Teile in seiner Hand, 

Fehlt leider nur das geistige Band. 








LESSING’S MINNA VON BARNHELM: 
BY EMIL STAIGER 


BeroreE the appearance of Minna von Barnhelm in 1767, German literature 
had been barren as far as great comedy was concerned. Gottsched had in the 
early part of the century established his reputation as a critic, but in the field 
of comedy as elsewhere he produced no works of genius, and did little to 
further the development of the genre in Germany. J. E. Schlegel and 
Gellert, both following in the main the path Gottsched had set before them, 
both deviated from it in their different ways and succeeded in writing 
comedies which showed technical skill and power of character-drawing. 
They failed, however, to rank as great comedies and proved unfruitful to 
the next generation. 

Thus, at the end of the Seven Years War, there was still no one of out- 
standing merit as a comedy-writer. After his first experiments Lessing was 
silent. He had pursued its whole development, not, perhaps, so attentively 
as that of tragedy, which seemed more enigmatic and therefore more attrac- 
tive to him; but all the same he kept his eyes open and let nothing escape 
him. He examined the possibility of combining the comic and the tragic 
genres in the sentimental comedy. He turned towards the Plautus that 
Gottsched had scorned, and studied Italian writings. Yet how strange it 
was! Later, as the creator of Emilia Galotti, and as a dramaturgist in Hamburg, 
he postulated the kind of art, the strictness and naturalism of which were 
again closely akin to Gottsched’s most modern ideas and which, in many 
respects, fulfilled the programme of the Critische Dichtkunst for the first 
time — and this despite his recommendation of Shakespeare, and his attempt 
to recreate the old German stage-play in Dr. Faust. And now, after his 
literary Odyssey through the realm of comedy, he returned to the type which 
had been the model in Germany, on the lines of the French, since the days of 
Frau Neuber. Minna von Barnhelm falls into line with the comedies of the 
‘Deutsche Schaubiihne’. But it belongs to them just as the nightingale — to 
use Goethe's phrase — still in many ways retains its nature as a common bird, 
and then suddenly seems to tell all feathered creatures what singing really is. 


Lessing’s contemporaries realized first and foremost the advantage of the 
topical nature of his subject. The characters on the stage were not simply 
Germans, as in Gellert’s plays, but Germans whose fortune was most closely 
bound up with the fate of the whole people. The background of the comedy 

1 Translated from the German by Sylvia P. Jenkins. 
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is provided by the Seven Years War, which is a national event in so far as 
the person of the great King had made a strong impression on the Germans 
even beyond the frontiers of his own provinces, and when hostilities were 
over there was an even more intense desire for unity again. Lessing takes 
this mood of his audience into account with subtlety and tact. The betrothal 
of the Saxon girl to the Prussian officer could be understood generally as a 
sign that the dictates of the heart should be followed despite all awkward 
political questions. The more careful reader, however, might perceive a 
particular finesse in the way the poet has endowed the defeated, the Saxons, 
with that winning amiability which admittedly does not win battles, but 
which shines high above the virtues of a warrior in more delicate affairs; 
the victors, on the other hand, the Prussians, chiefly in the person of the 
Wachtmeister Werner, are deserving of great respect, and yet, like all who 
inspire too much respect, they can easily have a comic effect. 

The theatre-going public of today no longer experiences Lessing’s play 
in this way. But the characters themselves and their fate still speak to us as 
human beings, in an even clearer voice perhaps than they did in the ‘60s 
of his own century, since there is now no self-interest to confuse the totality 
of our appreciation. 

If we survey the course of the action, we find that if the play were to fit 
into the scheme of the ‘Deutsche Schaubiihne’ it would have to be called 
Der Ehrenhafte (The Honourable Man). For Tellheim is the hero with a comic 
flaw, and his ‘flaw’, which is to be rebuked by laughter, consists in an 
exaggerated sense of honour. But the mere suggestion is enough to illustrate 
the impossibility of such a title and to make plain the particular appeal of the 
play which is called Minna von Barnhelm. Asan ‘Ehrenhafter’ Tellheim would 
be an idea but poorly clothed in flesh, like Schlegel’s interfering good-for- 
nothing or Quistorp’s hypochondriac. The spectator would find himself 
obliged to interpret all his action and being as an expression of his sense of 
honour. But Tellheim is not only honourable; he is courteous, amiable, 
tender, good-natured and sensitive as well. Neither is Minna just a ‘Jungfer 
Frdhlichinn’, of the kind Quistorp sets against his hypochondriac. There 
seems to be a vein of melancholy in her deeper being; and simply to correct 
Tellheim’s blemish there would be no need for her caprices, or of her pleasure 
in little intrigues, which suits her so well. Thus it is clear that Lessing moves 
even further away than Gellert from a logical discipline. Here reason 
becomes nature. As Wieland once put it, he can trust the human heart, 
while earlier poets were still answerable to human reason. This imparts to 
his work a hidden harmony which is always more powerful than the obvious 
kind and which can never be adequately measured. 

Yet his work is not in danger of losing its tension, as Gellert’s liberality is. 
For it has indeed its own relation to Tellheim’s ‘flaw’. The ‘honourable man’ 
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cannot be placed without more ado in the company of the bookworm or the 
malade imaginaire. These are obviously ridiculous, so that the spectator 
simply waits to see them scorned and shamed at last. Tellheim, on the other 
hand, is a character of the greatest dignity. He wins our hearts from the first 
moment. And even if in our affection we might wish he were more pliable, 
our respect only grows, the more defiantly he guards his honour. 

Thus a genuine conflict arises; we can foresee no resolution and yet it 
demands a resolution. It has to end happily: we have been promised a 
comedy. And moreover this comedy bears the sub-title “Soldatengliick’, 
But we have no idea how that will be possible. At times it almost seems as 
if the comedy might become a tragedy. Tellheim’s fate excites our indigna- 
tion. His leniency towards the enemy has been taken as a sign of corrupti- 
bility. He has forfeited his command, his reputation and his fortune. The 
way in which he now draws conclusions from his situation and becomes 
aware that honour has its foundations not in his actual existence, but in public 
opinion, and, therefore, that he, with his reputation stained, must give up 
Minna’s hand — all this bears witness to his greatness and encroaches on the 
sphere of tragedy. But a slight change of tone would be necessary and Tell- 
heim could appropriate the words of Corneilles Cid: 


... honneur, amour, 
Noble et dure contrainte, aimable tyrannie, 
Tous mes plaisirs sont morts, ou ma gloire ternie. 
L’un me rend malheureux, l’autre indigne du jour. 
Cher et cruel espoir d'une 4me généreuse, 
Mais ensemble amoureuse. . . . 


But Tellheim’s honour becomes a fault and a mildly amusing one, because 
he attempts to maintain it in the face of his lover. For Minna the woman 
confronts this rigid man just as sweet, spontaneous life in human form 
opposes abstract reason. She, the Saxon maid, sets something against 
Prussian morality, against the ‘nordische Schiarfe des Hypochonders’! which 
drives everything to extremes. One might call it a venial sin, yet it is one 
which is not in the least immoral, and which only faith in the indestructible 
goodness of life can permit —a faith which also allows her to pursue her 
desires beyond the natural order of things and to be active in a capacity 
where woman is normally passive: she goes after her lover and dares to say 
to him ‘Deine Hand!’ She does not need to think of her dignity, and can 
rely on the inspiration of the moment, even on chance. She can follow her 
own inclinations; she will never stray from the truth which dwells in her 
mind and heart. 

Full of confidence that God planned the creation wisely and elected man 


1 Goethe on Heinrich von Kleist (1809), BIEDERMANN, Gesprache, II, 106. 
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to a happy estate, Minna observes all violent efforts to do right with a subtle 
smile, as much as to say: Why all this labour: Why torment yourself when 
you are good by nature and bear the expectancy of happiness within your 
own heart: 

Under these auspices the first meeting takes place in Act II, Scene 9. 
Tellheim has explained that reason and necessity bid him separate his fate 
from that of his beloved. Minna replies: 


Ich bin eine grosse Liebhaberin von Vernunft, ich habe sehr viel Ehrerbietung 
fiir die Notwendigkeit. — Aber lassen Sie doch héren, wie verniinftig diese 
Vernunft, wie notwendig diese Notwendigkeit ist. 


All heroes in comedies of this kind must listen to a like admonition — that 
one should remain as elastic as life itself — Moliére’s misanthrope as well as 
the daughter who refuses to marry in Gellert’s Zartliche Schwestern. But 
Minna can speak thus lightly only because she does not yet fully know Tell- 
heim’s great misfortune. Neither has the spectator knowledge of it yet. He 
sees Tellheim pull his hat down over his face in deepest torment and turn 
away. Minna’s painful cries resound, the curtain falls and hides from sight 
the bearers of a fate which has not yet been cleared up, and which is evidently 
dismal. 

Yet there must be some solution. Otherwise there would be no point in 
juxtaposing figures like Just, the host, Franziska and Werner, to Minna von 
Barnhelm and Tellheim — figures whose very presence reassures us that it is 
not absolutely necessary to enter into the seriousness of the tragedy. Lessing 
may well in full consciousness have fashioned the host on the lines of the 
accepted model of comedy tradition. The inn, in which people come and 
go, part and meet again, is better suited than any other place to present life 
in all its aspects, and to spin the threads this way and that without taking up 
space. The host, the only one who remains there, can only view it all 
sceptically as the years pass by, and if he does not grow indifferent, like the 
servant in Hofmannsthal’s Cristinas Heimreise who proclaims his nihilism 
from the darkest corner of the passage, his interest gradually changes into a 
novelette-like curiosity. He is a convincing figure in himself and at the same 
time plays his part in the exposition by questioning Minna and Franziska, 
far beyond his authority, about their private affairs, which the audience also 
urgently desires to know. Franziska, the maid’s, love of gossiping — again 
a constant feature of comedy — meets his wishes and also the wishes of the 
public. Moreover the host is avaricious, as hosts in comedy always have 
been; but this avarice is introduced too in order to throw light on Tellheim’s 
precarious position, and in addition to prepare for the intrigue with the 
ting, in which he is personally interested. Thus everything fits together with 
great economy according to the principle of the least expenditure of energy 
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beside the maximum achievement, the same principle as Lessing has followed 
in the fables and epigrams and which he has expounded too as a critic. 

But Franziska, Just and Werner are more intimately connected with the 
lovers. Consciously or unconsciously they take sides with Minna and attack 
Tellheim’s conception of honour. Franziska, for instance, admits: “Wir 
wollen uns gleich auch putzen und sodann essen. Wir behielten Sie gern 
zum Essen, aber Ihre Gegenwart méchte uns an dem Essen hindern, und 
sehen Sie, so gar verliebt sind wir nicht, dass uns nicht hungerte.’ 

This is a roguish piece of counsel, from which Tellheim might learn that 
it is not possible for man to devote himself all the time to the most important 
questions; that the daily needs of our bodies demand their rights, and that the 
pleasure experienced in the satisfaction of them may be a lesson in humility 
to counteract excessive seriousness. Tellheim fails to listen to this, and again 
to what the Wachtmeister says to him. 


Es ziemt sich nicht, dass ich dein Schuldner bin. (III, 7.) 


Thus he refuses the help Werner offers him. But Werner remembers the 
war-days, when one of them would pass the soldier’s flask to the cther, 
and what was mine was thine; he remembers the deadly blow that he 
averted from Tellheim, he remembers, in short, the inexhaustible fullness of 
life, which cannot be fixed in sums or comprised in any earthly ledger. For 
this very reason money is talked of so often in the play. The inadequacy of 
counting is impressed on us, just as — in the witty parts of the dialogue — the 
inadequacy of logic is made plain in its attempt to reduce delicate human 
relationships to concepts. 

Just stands on the bottom rung of the social ladder. He has no scruples 
about accepting a Schnaps from his enemy, the host. For “Warum soll ich 
meiner Gesundheit seine Grobheit entgelten lassen?’ 

No one will blame him for that. But we see only the more clearly that 
Tellheim is beyond reach of help. He is master, and what his inferiors may 
be permitted, lies outside his existence. As usual the spheres of the serious 
and the playful are separated here, even in social matters. 

Yet Just could help his master in a different way. His loyalty is moving. 
Through him we see how a creature can occasionally of its own nature, 
driven by a dim unconscious power, be so good and warm and loving that 
the clearest moral conviction pales beside it — an invaluable object for the 
virtuous piety and democratic leanings of the enlightened Biirger. Philan- 
thropic sentiments spring to life at the sight of Just. And it is just this which 
is needed in Tellheim. His misfortune would certainly not be removed by 
this, but his burden would at least be somewhat lightened, he would be 
refuted and weakened in his pessimism and he would again be able to believe 
in God and the possibility of good. But the effect of the honest fellow and 
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his dog-like fidelity cannot achieve so much. It seems that Tellheim can 
still accept a very few people — though with no joy. Towards the rest he 
is still embittered. 

In such cases where the hero is rigid, most comedies usually develop along 
the accepted lines. In Moliére’s plays it is usually the lovers who first assail 
the stubborn creature with moving words, and then abandon him to general 
mirth when he refuses to be moved. But here love and obstinacy are united 
within the one character; and his obstinacy is of such a nature that one cannot 
simply wish it could be cured. Thus we come to the second discussion 
between Tellheim and Minna, in Act IV, Scene 6, the scene in which the 
comedy threatens to pass over completely into the realm of tragedy. 

Tellheim has informed Minna of his circumstances in a letter. But she 
refuses to proceed from what has been established in writing, preferring to 
put her faith in conversation with all its elements of chance, and to personal 
contact. It seems to be of little avail to her. Tellheim begins with a polite 
formula. ‘O, Herr Major,’ she replies, ‘so gar militirisch wollen wir es 
miteinander nicht nehmen.’ 

Over her face there probably still moves a trace of the smile, dangerous 
as far as Tellheim is concerned, which Werner’s soldier-like behaviour has 
just called forth. But Tellheim does not flicker an eyelash. What else can 
she do, but try, half in jest, half in earnest, to talk him out of his melancholy 
and refuse to believe in his misfortune? But she does it in such a way that we 
do not fail to perceive what is at stake despite all the grace and decorum of 
her words. In the course of the scene, which reveals his fate for the first 
time, Tellheim breaks into a shrill, angry laugh. It is the laugh of hatred, 
which terrifies Minna to the depths of her being: ‘Ihr Lachen tétet mich, 
Tellheim! Wenn Sie an Tugend und Vorsicht glauben, Tellheim, so lachen 
Sie so nicht! Ich habe nie ftirchterlicher fluchen héren, als Sie lachen.’ 

His faith in the goodness of God and in the reasonableness of life is 
shaken; and the conversation we hear relates to the theodicy, to the question 
which has occupied the mind of man from Leibniz onwards and which 
embraces the whole thought of the time. What Tellheim has suffered, his 
illness, his disgraceful leave-taking after most conscientious service, disturbs 
him rather as the Lisbon earthquake disturbed Voltaire, as an occurrence 
which goes against all conceptions of a wise and just ordinance. For even 
though he is only an individual, one single manifestation of injustice per- 
mitted by Providence endangers the grandiose idea which man has made of 
God and puts the words of Iphigenie’s prayer to the gods into his mouth: 


... Rettet mich 
Und rettet ever Bild in meiner Seele! 


It might be said that such words are of too elevated a quality for a conversa- 
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tion which present-day readers, who concern themselves with God in a 
different way, perhaps find very superficial. Little occurs to relieve cosmic 
reason from the unreason of fate. Minna for some time has recourse to jokes 
and witty turns of phrase: 


Ich sage den Grossen meinen grossen Dank, dass sie ihre Anspriiche auf einen 
Mann haben fahren lassen, den ich doch nur sehr ungern mit ihnen geteilt 
hatte. — Ich bin ihre Gebieterin, Tellheim, Sie brauchen weiter keinen Herrn 
... Was sind Sie nochmehr? Ein Kriippel, sagten Sie: Nun, der Kriippel ist 
doch noch ziemlich ganz und gerade, scheinet doch noch ziemlich gesund 
und stark.— Lieber Tellheim, wenn Sie auf den Verlust ihrer gesunden 
Gliedmassen betteln zu gehen denken: so prophezeie ich Ihnen voraus, dass 
Sie vor den wenigsten Tiiren etwas bekommen werden, ausgenommen vor 
den Tiiren der gutherzigen Madchen wie ich. 


But these jokes are not as harmless as one might think. They approach 
the kind of joke that Lessing himself often produced at difficult moments, 
and which Lichtenberg brought to perfection in his aphorisms. This type 
of joke unites in words, with linguistic conjuring, what is practically speaking 
incompatible. Thus far — outwardly —he preserves the form. He does it 
as if all were in order. But since it is only a kind of conjuring, and only the 
semblance of order is produced, the joke at the same time makes quite clear 
that in reality all is not right. In this way Minna’s jokes give a false impression 
of the pre-established harmony, the happiness, which belong here in the 
highest sense to her way of life and are expected as the reward of virtue, and 
they at once go to show she cannot prove that all is well with Tellheim, and 
with God who must care for him. Her radiant smile and her gaiety are clear 
enough evidence of her unshaken confidence. It is only that she alone is not 
capable of demonstrating the goodness of God. This is the great hour of the 
spirit in the last heyday of the Enlightenment: the spirit which can still from 
time to time hold fast to optimistic convictions, though the foundations are 
admittedly unsure and no help is given by clear arguments, as if by way of 
an experiment, since there is a possibility that all would be well, even if 
human knowledge fails. 

Tellheim, however, is quite different from Minna. With him a joke be- 
comes distorted into an intolerable laugh full of hatred for mankind. Utter- 
ance is given here to “das Murren wider die Vorsehung” which Lessing has 
always rebuked as the sin against the Holy Ghost. Faith wavers. Sense of 
virtue and love of our neighbour go by the board. If Tellheim still remains 
noble-minded, he does so because he cannot help it, and not out of con- 
viction. 

Is a scene as disturbing as this permissible in comedy? We must ask our- 
selves how it is moulded into the play as a whole And here we see the 


1 Hamburgische Dramaturgie, 79. Stiick. 
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triumph of Lessing’s penetrating understanding of art. For when Tellheim 
laughs, we are already disposed to believe a happy outcome possible. A 
faint ray of hope gleams on the horizon. Shortly before the second meeting 
of the couple, Riccaut de la Marliniére has appeared on the scene to tell 
Minna of a report to the King, and of the best possible verdict in favour of 
Tellheim. Thus a quite new comic figure is brought on to the stage, the 
conceited, crafty, garrulous Frenchman, who has to murder the German 
language because of Minna, imbued with the new national feeling of her 
creator, and also acting in character as a woman, does not find it necessary to 
construct sentences in French just to please the foreign gentleman: 

Riccaut. Nit? Sie sprek nit Franzésisch, Ihro Gnad: 

Das Fraulein. Mein Herr, in Frankreich wiirde ich es zu sprechen suchen. 

Aber warum hier? Ich hére ja, dass Sie mich verstehen, mein Herr. Und ich, 

mein Herr, werde Sie gewIlss auch verstehen; sprechen Sie, wie es Ihnen 


beliebt. 
Riccaut. Gutt, gutt! Ik kann auk mik auf Deutsch explizier. 


Then follows the delightful dialogue in which Lessing avenges the injustices 
which he has himself suffered at the hands of the French and of the Germans 
who ape French manners, and which in his opinion have been inflicted on 
the whole German people by the French. No wonder that the Germans 
rather take pride in this scene and laugh all the more loudly at the comic and 
pitiful Riccaut, the more strongly their feelings are forced into an almost 
slavish worship of the French spirit. There are echoes of this kind of repara- 
tion even in the latest critical literature. It would be easy to overlook the 
way in which the apparently self-contained character-sketch is so wonder- 
fully harmonized with the whole action. It all hinges on the second meeting 
between Minna and Tellheim: the danger of the moment, the possibility of 
a complete break-up, has to be expressed with the utmost pathos, and at the 
same time care must be taken to make the scene bearable within the frame- 
work of the comedy. Riccaut is the right man for this. We have difficulty 
in believing that this braggart has dined at the Minister’s, and has become 
acquainted with the decisions of the court with regard to Tellheim. “Wie 
kimen Riccaut und ein Minister zusammen?’ Yet in the stress of the move- 
ment we deceive ourselves and think it might be possible. And this faint 
spark of hope suffices. It begins to burn more brightly with Tellheim’s 
fleeting remark, that there may be some truth in Riccaut’s information, 
since the army paymaster has already mentioned something of the kind to 
him. We are not too greatly worried that he himself expects only that they 
will be ‘willing to let him go’ — we are already acquainted with his hypo- 
chondria. And indeed, it does all turn out to be true. The King’s letter 
arrives. Tellheim finds himself rehabilitated. His fortune and his reputation 
are restored. 
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This has sometimes been criticized as a too easy solution to the knot, a 
kind of deus ex machina. But if we are guided by our own feelings instead 
of by an aesthetic canon, we find that what happens is right and proper and 
satisfying. When the King appears and forces his way through the mélée of 
spiteful officials, troublesome army paymasters and conceited ministers, it 
is as though the divine Majesty were suddenly to appear in unimaginable 
brilliance from out of all the confusion that seems bound to be evil and which 
bewilders us with our limited insight. And it is no common prince who thus 
forces his way through, but Frederick the Great himself, he who is acclaimed 
as the true Lord and Genius of the century in Kant’s Beantwortung der Frage: 
Was ist Aufklarung? The genius of the Enlightenment also enlightens this 
miniature fate, that Lessing presents on the stage which signifies the world. 

As soon as we find ourselves safe within the embrace of cosmic reason, 
however, Tellheim’s attitude appears at last, as we expect, in a comic light. 
As he braces himself to expend the whole force of his seriousness and moral 
severity, he is like a man on the point of throwing himself with a last violent 
effort upon a half-open door. Admittedly he does not read the King’s letter 
till the fifth act. But we already have faith in the outcome when the pro- 
nouncement of the army paymaster is made known. Has Minna von Barn- 
helm also this faith: Probably. For just at this point the punishment of 
Tellheim’s obstinacy begins, ‘le chatiment de la raideur’, to use Bergson’s 
expression, a punishment which only she herself can carry out in the name 
of natural reason, in the name of life and of the human heart. She pretends 
that she too is in great distress. And as fate once more shines kindly upon 
the Major, they have changed roles. Minna performs the very figures which 
he has so far described. 

‘Horen Sie also,’ she explains, ‘was ich fest beschlossen, wovon mich 
nichts auf der Welt abbringen soll...” Tellheim has used almost the exact 
turn of phrase in the fourth act. And again: 

‘Gleichheit ist allein das feste Band der Liebe.’ The same sentence had 
been appropriate for Tellheim a few scenes earlier, when Minna’s pretended 
distress seemed to approach his own. But when he tries to tear up the King’s 
letter, in order to adjust his new fate to hers, she echoes the oath which he 
swore earlier in his darkest hour: 

‘Es ist eine nichtswiirdige Kreatur, die sich nicht schimet, ihr ganzes Gliick 
der blinden Zirtlichkeit eines Mannes zu verdanken.’ ‘Falsch, prundfalsch! 
he replies. Then Minna: “Wollen Sie es wagen, Ihre eigene Rede in meinem 
Munde zu schelten:?’ 

He does indeed think for the moment that he can extricate himself from 
the tangle by referring to the different position a woman occupies in this 
respect. But this is in contradiction to the new spirit, which recognizes 
only the human being as such, demanding equal rights for all and placing 
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woman beside man as his peer and partner — a spirit which is manifested in 
theory in Gottsched’s Verniinftige Tadlerinnen and which is given pure and 
convincing expression in poetry here in Lessing’s most perfect work. 

As the questions and problems become clarified, we too move from the 
prevalent gloom out into a comforting clarity, and we already believe that 
the right kind of life which unites human beings has been attained. But 
Minna goes too far — in playfulness as well as in hypochondria — and with 
the fatal ring produces a little comedy of errors, which is bound to pain a 
wounded heart unduly, simply so that she may be a little in the wrong and 
the pros and cons may achieve some kind of balance. She is to blame for 
the new crisis which arises in the fifth act and again threatens to shipwreck 
everything that had been saved — rather as in a classical sonata an unexpected 
deviation occurs just before the end. Contempt for mankind echoes in the 
language even more sharply than before. In the common uproar harsh 
treatment is meted out in a sphere which was hitherto untouched — the 
sphere of wit and decorum. The Major loses his composure. “Er naget vor 
Wut an den Fingern.’ Werner casts the purse of gold at his feet and snubs 
Franziska. Minna pleads, entreats and implores. All are beside themselves. 
But we are no longer bewildered. We know only too well where we are; 
we know that all the participants only have to let themselves go and listen 
to the voices of their hearts, so that the higher wisdom that reigns supreme 
may be revealed. Servants rush across the hall announcing the arrival of 
Minna’s uncle. Everything is in an uproar and the next moment it has to be 
in order: “Geschwind umarmen Sie mich, Tellheim ...’ A few sentences 
set all aright, the quartet of lovers and Just, who has joined their company, 
are grouped around a new centre, the Graf von Bruchsall, who comes in 
cheerful and unsuspecting, and at this juncture has only to give his fatherly 
blessing. We experience the greatest satisfaction and in the joy we are left 
with at the end, which borders close on frivolity, we feel Tellheim’s suffer- 
ing, his laughter and the threat to concord to have been as harmless as the 
misunderstanding over the ring. They have served as an entertaining and 
somewhat precious intermezzo to the theodicy, in accordance with the 
words of the Hamburgische Dramaturgie:' 


Whatever mortals create should be a silhouette of what the Eternal Creator 
has fashioned; it should accustom us to the idea that all will turn out for the 
best in our sphere, as it does in His. 


We can now sce to some extent what great advantages the poet derives 
from making a ‘flaw’ that commands respect the subject of his representa- 
tion. There is no preconceived right course of conduct. Thus he avoids the 
danger in character-comedy of producing the same piece of evidence over 
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and over again in an arbitrary succession of scenes; he ensures constant ten- 
sion and is in a position to intensify the significance of the play to such an 
extent that the highest meaning of life, happiness and the goodness of God 
are in question. 

But does not a play of this kind forfeit too much of its comic effect? Has 
it still any value as comedy? It seems as if Lessing himself tried to invalidate 
this objection. For a few years later in the Hamburgische Dramaturgie he 
speaks of Regnard’s Le Distrait and refutes the assertion ‘die Komédie miisse 
sich nur mit Fehlern abgeben, die sich verbessern lassen’. 


‘Where is it written’, he says, ‘that in comedy we shall laugh only at moral 
flaws, at corrigible vices? Every inconsistency, every contrast between reality 
and what falls short of it, is ridiculous. But laughter and derision are two very 
different things. We can laugh about a man, or even at him, without in the 
least de riding him. Yet however indisputable, however familiar this distinc- 
tion is, it has not been duly taken into consideration by Rousseau in the petty 
objections he has recently made to the use of comedy. He says, for instance, 
of Moliére, that he “makes us laugh about the misanthrope, and yet the misan- 
thrope is the honest man of the piece; thus Moliére shows himself to be the 
enemy of virtue by making the virtuous man despicable’. Not at all; the 
misanthrope does not become despicable, he remains as he is, and the laughter 
which arises from the situations in which the poet places him does not deprive 
him in the least of our esteem.’ 


Or again in the following passage: 


Comedy attempts to improve through exciting to laughter but not to de- 
rision; it sets out to improve not just the bad habits which it renders amusing, 
still less those characters in whom these ridiculous habits are found. Its real 
and universal use lies in the laughter itself, in the exercising of our capacity 
for perceiving the ridiculous, for perceiving it easily and quickly beneath any 
cloak that emotion or fashion may lend it, for perceiving it despite all ad- 
mixtures of still baser qualities or indeed of good ones, even on the furrowed 
brow of grave solemnity. 


There can be no doubt about it; here Lessing is thinking of his own comedy 
too. In the first place the words reveal the fact that he no longer tries to take 
so literally the idea of prodesse, of the use of the stage. He is already coming 
nearer the conception of purposeless aesthetic play which Schiller takes up 
more definitely though still in the sense of an “exercising of our capabilities’. 
Today we gladly admit of this quality in Minna von Barnhelm. Moral edifica- 
tion is imparted at most in a few subordinate scenes, in the conversation 
between Just and Franziska, for instance. The fact that we smile gently at 
Tellheim does not “deprive him of our esteem’. Our esteem must inevitably 
subdue our laughter. But in this way an ideal of dramatic poetry that has 
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been viewed from many angles attains fulfilment. Just as tragedy, in principle, 
avoids a heart-rending effect and prefers a conciliatory end — here Emilia 
Galotti is a contradiction of Lessing’s own theory! — and just as in the tragedy 
of common life it approaches the world of comedy, comedy in its turn 
approaches tragedy in its more serious notes. Each then occupies a mid-way 
position, corresponding to the golden mean of the Aufklarer and guarantee- 
ing a wholesome kind of life. 

One might think that a firm basis was at last established on which future 
poets could have continued to build securely. But the fulfilment proved to 
be final. Lessing himself did not venture to produce another comedy. He 
was not concerned with confirming the mastery he once attained by further 
proofs. What he could do was already finished with. Even he did not trust 
himself to go beyond Minna von Barnhelm. Not long afterwards, however, 
a new and undisciplined kind of poetry arises in Germany, propagating the 
tight of the individual with the accent of high tragedy, and rejecting the 
easy yoke of reason and of a universally valid, all-embracing mind. Soon 
even rococo society loses its security. A smile still plays over the lips of a 
few individuals at strange obstinate creatures. But stage dramas of this type 
are no longer a commission which life entrusts to a particular time in order 
to protect and to transfigure itself. As the foundations of human society 
totter, the artist too forfeits the artlessness which alone makes such creations 
possible. For a drama like Minna von Barnhelm is indeed an ‘imitation of 
nature’ in the Gottschedian sense, only Gottsched was too much enmeshed in 
tradition to realize it himself. It is realistically intended and it was experienced 
realistically. Realism here does not come into conflict with the demands of 
beauty, because the kind of life that is imitated was still pure and harmonious 
— that is, ‘beautiful’. The rococo is the last culture of which we may say this. 
Classicism knows a reality which is opposed the ideal of art. Since then the 
conflict between reality and ideal beauty has become almost a matter of 
course. In such times comedies like those of Nestroy hold up a mirror to 
the public. But “high comedy’ is removed to distant times and places; it 
addresses man for all time in images, but not the man who is at this moment 
sitting in the theatre. Hofmannsthal’s Der Schwierige, which plays in aristo- 
cratic Viennese circles at the beginning of the ’twenties, is perhaps the only 
play which still, in the name of society, seeks out with a gentle smile the 
man who is in trouble, and is able to start with the life of the day in the 
rococo sense and yet gracefully bring out its eternal meaning. 





CONTEMPORARY ENGLISH POETS AND RILKE 
BY B. J. MORSE 


Anton Kippenberg 
zum Dank iiberreicht 


Tue English poets whose work reveals a preoccupation with Rilke belong 
to such a variety of schools that we cannot ascribe it to a political partiality. 
Rilke’s influence has been a purely literary phenomenon, and can be dis- 
cerned in the work of such widely differing personalities as Hugh MacDiar- 
mid, Wystan Hugh Auden, Stephen Spender, Edith Sitwell, Alun Lewis, 
Sidney Keyes, Cecil Day Lewis, Geoftrey Grigson and other lesser poets. To 
deal fully with these authors would clearly overstep the limits of this paper, 
and it will therefore be necessary to confine our remarks to the first six only. 
Some of these poets have been appreciative of Rilke in essays and reviews, 
while others have translated poems, or expressed opinions on his literary 
technique both in periodicals and in their correspondence. The backwash 
of the late war seems to have exercised no influence on their critical approach, 
and it is not without significance that one of the last letters that Sidney 
Keyes wrote before his death in action in North Africa was concerned with 
Rilkean ideas, and that Alun Lewis, who hated war in every fibre of his 
being, composed a moving tribute to the foreign poet a few wecks before 
his own death in Burma. In one respect, however, the war did make a 
difference; since it made the younger poets who were whirled into the mael- 
strom of war more susceptible to Rilke’s ideas of Death, it lay in the very 
nature of things that their approach to his work should have been different, 
and that his influence should have branched out into new directions. 
Christopher Murray Grieve, or, as he prefers to be known, Hugh Mac- 
Diarmid, is a writer of prose and tantalizing verse, an artist and a political 
enthusiast whose somewhat bewildering sorties are as delightful as_ his 
inconsequence in the choice of a political party. He is both a Communist 
and a Scottish Nationalist, a master of the written and the spoken word, the 
stormy petrel of Scots letters, and one of the greatest Scottish poets since 
Burns. Among the British poets who have been influenced by Rilke, he 
takes absolute pride of place. His first knowledge of Rilke was gained 
through Bithell’s versions, but at a later period he came to agree with 
Rilke’s verdict that they were not so good as they seemed. According to 
his own statement two of the lessons that he learned from Rilke were that a 
‘poet must know everything’, and that life and art are always difficult, never 
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easy. The corollary of the latter is that it teaches a valiant attitude towards 
life, and it was for this reason that MacDiarmid recommended the younger 
poets ‘to devote themselves to a thorough study . . . of Carl Spitteler, Stefan 
George, Rainer Maria Rilke and Paul Valéry’. Such a view of Rilke would 
have been most unorthodox in the Germany of those days, where it had 
become the fashion to brand him as an effeminate aesthete. MacDiarmid 
was the first to translate the Requiem fiir eine Freundin, which, though it 
appeared as an adaptation in the volume To Circumjack Cencrastus in 1930, 
is a far more satisfying performance than Mr. Leishman’s later version. In 
other poems the Scot has interwoven Rilke’s ideas and name into the texture 
of his own creation; but since political views are never far to seek in Mac- 
Diarmid, the appearance of Rilke in such strange surroundings frequently 
has an incongruous effect. In the volume First Hymn to Lenin (1930) there 
is a poem called The Seamless Garment, in which he compares Rilke and 
Lenin as artists in their own particular spheres of activity. At first glance 
the juxtaposition of the two names strikes us as being far-fetched, but the 
thought is worked out in such a way that it ultimately proves feasible, for 
each is made to conform to his own inner law rather than to MacDiarmid’s 
political views. He stresses the humanity common to both, and admires 
the skill and care which each devotes to the task confronting him in his own 
life. In the poem MacDiarmid is expounding to a mill-worker cousin the 
secret of great living, which he discovers to be the integrity that perfects 
‘the coordination atween Weaver and machine’. 


Lenin was like that wi workin’-class life, 
At hame wi’t a’. 

His fause movements couldna been fewer, 
The best weaver Earth ever saw. 

A’ he’s to dae wi moved intact, 

Clean, clear, and exact. 


A poet like Rilke did the same 
In a different sphere, 
Made a single reality — a’ ae 00 — 
O’ his love and pity and fear; 
A seamless garment o’ music and thought, 
But you're owre thrang wi puirer to tak tent o't. 


This was probably the first attempt in England to expound Rilke’s ‘wisdom’, 
and to show that although he was a visionary his message was capable of 
practical application. 

The collection entitled Stony Limits and other Poems (1934) contains many 
striking tributes to Rilke, especially in the poems Vestigia Nulla Retrorsum, 
Ex-Parte Statement on the Project of Cancer, and The Progress of Poetry. The 
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first is a magnificent attempt to set forth what MacDiarmid owes to Rilke, 
and in spite of the difficulty of the language the imagery and the thought are 
crystal-clear. Rilke’s main achievement appears to MacDiarmid to be 
typified in the German poet’s constant struggle for ultimate values, for 
God, and it is with these that he is chiefly concerned. The second stanza 
contains a reminiscence of the Tenth Duino Elegy, for the lines: 


We too drank beer in the common world 
But not without acorus in it ever 


are evidently related to the line 


jenes bittere Bier, das den Trinkenden siiss scheint. 


The fourth stanza contains a factual error. Referring to Duino Castle 
MacDiarmid states: 


Valéry did not know how you could bear to live 
In that old stronghold of silence visible. 


This statement was made by Valéry in an account of his visit to Rilke at ths 
Chateau de Muzot in Switzerland at Easter 1924. In the second poem 
MacDiarmid again refers to the Elegies — this time to the Ninth — and take 
up the cudgels with his master. 
Rilke was wrong when he said that the world 
Is aye tryin’ to become invisible in the minds 0’ men. 
Au contraire, it’s tryin’ to become visible, baith in life 
And, syne, differently adjusted, in daith again; 
And I think it’s beginnin’ to succeed 
At last — at least in an antrin heid. 
The Progress of Poetry outlines MacDiarmid’s own view of the development 
of poetry, Rilke being included in the procession of poets and praised for his 
‘marvellous obscurity’, 


Where what begins as metaphors all turn 

To autonomous imaginative realities all pursuing 
Their infinitely complicated ways on ampler pinions 
Than sailed yon azure deep. 


It would have been instructive to know what Rilke would have thought of 
this motley-hued but sincere disciple of his. He would probably have been 
disconcerted to find himself associated with both Scottish Nationalism and 
Leninism, but would have been attracted by MacDiarmid’s large humanity 
and sincere admiration. 

Wystan Hugh Auden’s works are full of reminiscences and conscious 
borrowings, but we shall restrict our remarks to two books: Journey to a War 
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(1938) and New Year Letter (1941). The sonnet-sequence entitled In Time of 
War which Auden contributed to the former book contains a sonnet in 
which Rilke is held up as the example of one 


Who through ten years of silence worked and waited, 
Until in Muzot all his powers spoke, 
And everything was given once for all: 


And with the gratitude of the Completed 
He went out into the winter night to stroke 
That little tower like a great animal. 


New Year Letter, written at a time when England was undergoing the harrow- 
ing experience of total war, is a long poem consisting of a Prologue of two 
pages, a letter running to 1707 lines of verse subdivided into three sections, 
and a Commentary which fills a further 81 pages. The reader may well 
ask why it should be necessary to provide these adjuncts to understanding. 
The answer seems simple enough: it is easier for a poet to communicate the 
abstractions of his own creating than to express clearly the imperfectly 
assimilated abstractions of another writer. All too frequently Auden fails 
to achieve the absolute integration that we expect of great art, and rarely 
succeeds in superimposing a synthesis on his analysis of his own intellectual- 
ized world. ‘Art’, he claims, ‘is not life, and cannot be a midwife to society’ ; 
but all his books have a social content which would seem to belie this 
statement. 
... art is a fait accompli 

what they should do, or how or when 

life-order comes to living men 

it cannot say, for it presents 

already lived experience 

through a convention that creates 

autonomous completed states; 

though their particulars are those 

that each particular artist knows, 

unique events that once took place 

within a unique time and space, 

in the new field they occupy, 

the unique serves to typify. 


Although it is not recorded in the notes, even this passage contains two 
echoes of Rilke: in the Ninth Elegy the German poet stresses the “once-and- 
no-more’ of existence and utilizes the same device of reiteration to press 
home his point. 

In the Notes to the New Year Letter Auden quotes from Rilke’s remarks 
on Dolls, from Die Duineser Elegien and Briefe an einen jungen Dichter. There 
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are two references to the Elegies, both to the Eighth Elegy, the first being 
associated with the lines: 


— O Seligkeit der Kreatur 


Die immer bleibt im Schoosse, 


the first line being distorted by Auden’s omission of the vital word klein 
which Rilke, to denote its emphasis, prints in interspaced letters. The second 
reference is to Rilke’s lines: 

Wir haben nie, nicht einen einzigen Tag, 

den reinen Raum vor uns, in den die Blumen 

unendlich aufgehen. Immer ist es Welt 

und niemals Nirgends ohne Nicht: 

das Reine, Uniiberwachte, das atmet und 

unendlich weiss und nicht begehrt. 


It calls for a great deal of mental jugglery to link the two quotations with 
the arguments of the passages in which they occur and one is almost forced 
to the conclusion that they have been dragged in to provide the reader with 
evidence of the author’s wide reading. Rilke’s Nirgends ohne Nicht is repre- 
sented by Auden to be the ‘justice of societies’: 


... The secret that was always true 

but known once only to the few, 

compelling all to the admission, 

Aloneness is man’s real condition, 

that each must travel forth alone 

in search of the Essential Stone, 

the ‘Nowhere-without-No’ that is 

the justice of societies. 
If we compare this passage with the lines that we are told inspired it, we 
cannot but note that in habit of thought and approach Rilke and Auden 
seem to be irreconcilable opposites. Throughout the Elegy Rilke seeks to 
interpret the respective relationship of the brute-beast and of man with the 
fundamental problem that confronts each in life; he avers that the brute- 
beast is so much at one with Nature and life that it is Nature, is life, and com- 
pletely devoid of the thought of death that impedes human action and 
restricts the power of living. The approach is cosmic rather than social or 
economic. Auden’s essential problem is the ultimate end of human life; but 
his approach is vitiated by his intellectualized, problematical politics. The 
inevitable result is that the problem is seen by Auden from a personal point 
of view, at a given point in time, and in the terms of a specific individual 
who cannot lay claim to universality. Auden is peculiarly adapted for 
absorbing Rilke’s thought and rhythm, for he has no particularly rigid style 
of his own, has a partiality for internal rhyme, assonance, for the omission 
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of pronouns and verbs, and a great gift for vocabulary, rhythm and imagery. 
His poetry is modern in that it is coloured by the psychology and social 
doctrines that were current among many of his contemporaries. These 
psychological premises are also present in Rilke, but he, being chiefly con- 
cerned with the abiding principles of the aesthetic and contemplative life, 
was averse to earth-bound and time-bound social doctrines. Except in so far 
as they shed light on the social problems of man, such principles are of no 
great significance to Auden, for he is so busy putting to rights the economic 
structure of society that he has neither time nor inclination for Rilke’s 
all-embracing metaphysics of the spirit. 

For the sake of completeness it is necessary to refer to one further passage 
that shows the verbal influence of Rilke, and it is all the more essential that 
we should do so because Auden does not acknowledge it in his notes. In 
an earlier section (11. 99-126) Auden has been apostrophizing the ‘Great 
Masters who have shown mankind an order it has yet to find’ and closes: 


Your changeless presences disarm 
the sullen generations, still 

the fright and fidget of the will, 
and to the growing and the weak, 
your final transformations speak; 
saying to dreaming, ‘I am deed’, 
to striving, “Courage, I succeed’, 
to mourning, ‘I remain. Forgive’, 
and to becoming, ‘I am. Live’. 


It seems to me that the last quatrain is but a long-winded paraphrase into a 
less compact pattern of thought of those magnificent lines that close the last 
sonnet in the second part of Sonette an Orpheus: 


Und wenn dich das Irdische vergass, 
zu der stillen Erde sag: Ich rinne. 
Zu dem raschen Wasser sprich: Ich bin. 


The use of the word ‘becoming’, which is evidently a translation of the 
German ‘werden’ should also be noted, as well as the introduction of the 
idea of ‘transformation’ that looms so largely in Rilke’s later world. The 
integration is better here than is customary with Auden. It would be false, 
of course, to suggest that Auden has always translated and incorporated 
Rilke in undigested masses into the corpus of his work; but even when he 
has been able to produce Rilke as a kind of deus-ex-machina witness to the 
specific point he happens to be stressing, the gulf between his intention and 
his execution is all too often glaringly apparent. 

Stephen Spender’s place in the Rilke-literature that has flowered in 
England is well established, and even though his knowledge is not always 
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impeccable — he locates Jugoslav occupied Duino in Jugoslavia, states that 
after the completion of the Elegies at Duino (sic!) Rilke walked into the 
garden and ‘stroked the bark of a little tree’, and changes Rilke’s later Czech 
citizenship into a mythical ‘Czech origin’ — it is informed by a more 
intuitive understanding of Rilke’s work and aims. He has made many trans- 
lations from Rilke, has collaborated with Leishman in the versions of the 
Duino Elegies, and has had many illuminating things to say about the various 
tendencies in his work. It cannot be claimed that either he or Auden has 
succeeded in wresting from Rilke the secret of his power, for, being political 
writers, both have been inclined to adopt from him only such ideas as fit 
easily into their own personal political views. Spender, however, has 
grasped the significance of Rilke on more than one level. He has written on 
Rilke’s symbolism, his prose, his lyrical power, his language and his imagery, 
and has made a serious attempt to relate him to the literary movements of 
his age. Like Rilke, he is possessed of a keen sensitiveness that enables him to 
see into the heart of things, and, being more original than Auden, is more 
likely to develop dormant powers that will give him more of Rilke’s strength 
than Auden could ever acquire. As yet, however, Spender is too entangled 
in the bog of contemporary life and events to achieve the overmastering 
universality that characterizes Rilke’s poetry. 

Edith Sitwell’s intellectual outlook would naturally lead us to expect an 
affinity with Rilke, but until the publication of her more recent volumes there 
was little direct evidence of it. Her world is a world of things seen with a 
sharply focused eye, a world devoid of abstractions and insubstantiality. At 
one time she ran the risk of being misled by her own virtuosity into pseudo- 
poetical fields where her cerebral tendencies might atrophy her gift for 
imparting sensation. In her early poetry she had a tendency to reveal too 
patently the influence of former poets, especially of Donne and the Augus- 
tans, and this gave her work a bizarre effect among her more pedestrian 
contemporaries; but so masterly was her technique that she was never a 
mere versifier. The volumes she published during the war-years, however, 
show that she has entered into a new stage of development, for Street Songs 
(1942), Green Song and other Poems (1944) and The Song of the Cold (1945) 
belong to a different world. Her former decorative preciosity has largely 
diminished, her rhythms have acquired a new nervous power, while her 
intellectual horizon has been enlarged by a few well-chosen but recurrent 
themes such as the splendour of Nature and cosmic forces, the evanescence of 
youth and joy, the injustice of man, death and transformation. These two 
latter conceptions are probably closely connected with her study of Rilke, 
some of whose lines she has consciously adapted and taken over into her 
verse. Although her acknowledged echoes are from the Neue Gedichte — and 
in view of her affinity with the sculpturesque school of poetry this would 
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seem perfectly natural — there are evidences throughout the Song of the Cold 
that the influence of the Elegies may yet prove to be more far-reaching. The 
poems, ‘Invocation’, “An Old Woman’, ‘Harvest’, ‘Still Falls the Rain’, 
‘Tattered Serenade’ and ‘a Song of the Cold’ are steeped i in Rilkean thought 
and symbolism — there is even a reference to the ‘lesser deaths’ — and speak 
in the same authentic accents and rhythms. The poem ‘A Young Girl’ (in 
Green Songs) contains one echo from Geburt der Venus, but much of the re- 
mainder of the poem has also been influenced by Rilke; while “Eurydice’, 
one line of which is adapted from Orpheus . Eurydice . Hermes, is redolent of 
the distilled secret essences and imagery of Sonette an Orpheus and Duineser 
Elegien. Miss Sitwell is perhaps the first to have assimilated Rilke’s concep- 
tions so completely as to be able to make them a part of her own intellectual 
world, and since she has a great following among the younger poets, it is 
possible that her inspiration may yet turn future Rilkean influence into new 
channels. 

When his life came to a close in Burma, Alun Lewis had not yet reached 
his full literary maturity, but the impulses he gained from Rilke were real, 
and might have become still more significant had he survived. His first 
volume of verse, Raiders’ Dawn and other Poems (1942), was written for the 
greater part when he was on active service, and is, according to his own 
testimony, a personal statement which cannot be considered a complete one. 
Despite their invariable high level of achievement, many of these poems 
reveal too patently the influence of his masters, among whom may be 
mentioned Edward Thomas, Eliot, Browning and Rilke. It may be quite 
fortuitous that the volume is dominated by the themes of life, love and death 
in general terms, and it is possible that this is determined by the ambient of 
the times rather than by the encroachment of Rilkean ideas into the pattern 
of Lewis's personal world. It would seem to me, however, that there are 
at least five passages in which we can detect faint echoes of Rilke. Two are 
telated to the poignant problem of those who are destined to die an early 
death, a third can be linked with Rilke’s utterance in the Eighth Elegy on the 
intrusion of ever-present Death into all human relationships, while a fourth 
can be connected with the projection of the beloved as expounded in the 
poem “Wendung’, and a fifth with Ausgesetzt auf den Bergen des Herzens. In 
England, however, the exigencies of war were not conducive to the spirit 
of contemplation that Lewis found in Rilke, and it did not develop fully in 
him until after his arrival in India. 

When we turn to his second volume of verse, which was issued in 1945 
under the title, Ha! Ha! among the Trumpets, the influence of Rilke is more 
readily discernible. The publishers have claimed that the volume shows less 
of ‘the influence of other poets’ and that ‘the only influence now apparent 
is that of life, and of the larger, anonymous tradition of English poetry that 
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owns no school and seeks a virtue deeper than that of modernism’. As far 
as it goes the statement is true, but in so far as Rilke is concerned it is wholly 
false, for it can be disproved by the adducing of at least six easily perceptible 
echoes (on pages 15, 18, 21, 24, 43 and 73). And to clinch the argument we 
need only refer to the magnificent poem, “To Rilke’, which stands as a kind 
of introduction to the section entitled “Poems from India’. This poem is cast 
in the form of a quiet communing with Rilke, and begins with some lines 
that might have jumped out of the opening lines of the Ninth Elegy. Lewis's 
mastery of Rilke’s technical devices is such that he has imitated in these lines 
Rilke’s favourite trick of substituting a pronoun for the subject at the be- 
ginning of the sentence, whilst the noun for which it stands is repeated at its 
end. In his imaginary conversation with Rilke, Lewis contrasts his lot with 
that of ‘humanity’s darlings’, but insists that even amidst the fatigue and 
self-assertion of ‘these fierce competing times’ it is possible to gain the inner 
peace for which he yearns; and as he sits in his tent the presence of a Vischnu 
carved by some pious hand enables him to surrender to the mood that 
demands nothing 

But the simplicity that she and I 

Discovered in a way you'd understand 

Once and forever, Rilke, but in Oh a distant land. 


There are many references to Rilke in the posthumous Letters from India 
(1946), and they confirm the above account of Lewis’s relationship to Rilke. 
The background of the poem “To Rilke’ is given in a letter dated Christmas 
1942, in which the Vischnu is described as a 


small stone Buddha protected by a heap of stones. I stood by Buddha for a 
long time, trying to understand. But it was no good. I only knew that it was 
closed to me as long as I was a fussy little officer sahib with a hundred un- 
important jobs on his mind; and no peace to discover slowly the intricate 
paths to the universal tranquillity that gives unbounded freedom. 


In another letter he claims that ‘Rilke will authorize my black-tone poems’, 
and in April 1943 he admits that he is ‘more and more engrossed with the 
single poetic themes of Life and Death, for there doesn’t seem to be any 
question more directly relevant than this one of what survives of all the 
beloved. I find myself quite unable to express at once the passion of Love, 
the coldness of Death (Death is cold) and the fire that beats against resigna- 
tion, acceptance’. The opening sentence of this passage would suggest that 
Lewis had imbibed of Rilke’s conception of the ‘Doppelbereich’ expounded 
fully in his famous letter to his Polish translator. But there were other things, 
too, that Lewis learnt from Rilke which were equally important. I have 
already referred to Lewis’s imitation of one of Rilke’s technical devices, and 
the quotation referring to the possible authorization of his “black-tone 
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poems’ by Rilke suggests that he wrote some of his poems with an eye to 
what Rilke would have said to his craftsmanship. Writing of the relationship 
between the thing and the thought, he states: 


Like the overwhelming effect Rilke makes with his ‘small’ poems... I 
always realize this when I’m trying to write a poem or a story — if I get too 
¢. 


far away from the thing, the thought becomes flabby and invalid, and it weighs 
on me with a dead weight and all the creative vitality dies in me. 


Lewis had not yet outgrown the genius of the Neue Gedichte, but it is highly 
probable that his tentative approaches to the Elegies would have borne fruit 
in his later work. 

Sidney Keyes was younger than Lewis, but his poetic genius was hardly 
less highly mature. Both were students of history, and must have pursued 
a somewhat similar scheme of study; but they were neither complements nor 
opposites. They were simply different kinds of poets. Keyes possibly gives 
more testimony of having received a good literary training than does Lewis, 
for he evidently knows more about the development of literature, and is 


perhaps less under the over-riding influence of one specific poet at a given 


stage of his growth. Keyes had absorbed his influences so thoroughly that — 
if only for that reason — he showed greater promise for the future, and did 
not, like Lewis, turn to prose just at the time he was emerging before the 
public eye as a poet. For one so young — he was barely twenty-one when he 
was killed in North Africa — he displays an astonishing ripeness of mind, 
while the critical seriousness of his outlook consorts well with his predilection 
for the major problems of existence. 

The influence of Rilke made itself felt at an early date in Keyes’s all too 
brief career. The poem ‘Prospero’, which can be regarded as a pendant to 
Rilke’s “Der Geist Ariel’, was written when he was but sixteen years of age, 
and is quite in the spirit of the great continental poet. The technique is 
similar, and one cannot but note their almost identical approach to Death, 
as in the lines: 

... Though his clear eye 
Could outstare Death, and make him powerless, 
"Tis not his will to do so. Death, to him 
No spectre, is a fellow-sorcerer, 
His only rival. Why should Prosper fear 
A colleague in his Art? When these two meet, 
They will yarn on for hours of charms and spells, 
Discuss the properties of mandrake-root, 
And argue whether wolf’s bane or hemlock 
Is better sleeping potion. Death, at last, 
Drowsy, a little bored with Prosper’s talk, 
Will doze away, wrapt in that droning voice. 
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In the fragment Shall the Dead return?, which leans heavily on the requiem 


Fiir eine Freundin for its general conceptions, we are told that the Dead 


... Stray wearily, grey faces wistful, 
Seeking and yearning for eternity, 


an idea which echoes a thought in the First Elegy: 


Und das Totsein ist miihsam 
und voller Nachholn, dass man allmahlich ein wenig 
Ewigkeit spiirt. 


A similar motif is to be found in the poem Gilles de Retz: 


But remember 
Never a man of you fought as I in those years 
Beside the incarnation of mortal pride 
The yearning of immortals for the flesh. 


This is evidently based on 
Die Versunkenen suchen 
immer noch Erde 


in the Seventh Elegy, and his editor states that Keyes regarded it as being 
a theme of the greatest personal importance. From the same source we learn 
that Keyes had planned a sequence of sonnets in imitation of Rilke’s Sonette 
an Orpheus, and that it was to include several dedicated to his literary 
masters, Wordsworth, El Greco, Rilke and Yeats. The project was aban- 
doned, however, because Keyes found the sonnet-form cramping. In Time 
will not grant Rilke appears as an example of the spirit of acceptance which 
Keyes, like Alun Lewis, feared: 
Rilke tenderly 

Accepted autumn like a rooted tree. 

But I am frightened after every good day 

That all my life must change and fall away. 


The last line is a direct quotation from the last line of Rilke’s Archdischer 
Torso Apollos. 

Keyes made one translation from Rilke: Der Dichter; but his version i 
hardly correct, for the final couplet is given a possessive twist which is wholly 
foreign to the original, for 


I give myself and as I give 
Possess the world by that surrender 


can by no stretch of the imagination be held to be a competent rendering off, 


Alle Dinge, an die ich mich gebe, 
werden reich und geben mich aus. 
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The poem which reveals the extent of Rilke’s influence on Keyes is un- 
doubtedly The Foreign Gate, which was written under great pressure so 
as to be included in the volume The Iron Laurel which was already in the 
press. The trend of the poem is indicated by the motto which is taken from 
those lines in the Sixth Elegy which speak of the affinity of the Hero with 
the ‘youthful dead’. Further echoes of Rilke’s thought and phraseology are 
strewn throughout each of the six sections into which it is divided, and over 
which the spirit of Death and Dying broods like a tortured ghost. The 
poem is too long to admit of adequate quotation, but it is fascinating to 
watch how the immanent spirit of Rilkean domination grows in intensity 
until it reaches its culmination in the fifth section of the work, and ends by 
taking complete charge of the poet’s utterances: ‘Were I to mount’, writes 
Keyes, 

Were I to mount beyond the field 

Of battle and the lovers’ wood to the high-pillared house 

Where the great sit, in stone unmoved yet knowing 

The world’s minute catastrophes; 

Judged yet unjudging, presences of fame 

And still perfection; were I to speak out clear 

In that high house, a voice of light might answer. 

Once a man cried and the great Orders heard him: 

Pacing upon a windy wall at night 

A pale unlearned poet out of Europe's 

Erratic heart cried and was filled with speech. 

Were I to cry, how should I learn their language? 

The cold wind takes my words. 


The gate is the gate of death. 

In him, indeed, a strange new flower of Rilke’s English genius came to 
full fruition. In a letter to Richard Church in January 1943, Keyes had tried 
to set forth his own poetic principles, adding: 


As to the question of my symbolism: the best clue I can give you is to say that 
I believe the greatest and most influential poets in the last hundred years or so 
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to be Yeats and Rilke. These two brought back reports from a kind of 
Ultima Thule of Romanticism, which suggest that there is even more — much 
more —to be discovered there: and that a starting-point of my quest is 
therefore to synthesize this information. 


And it is perhaps in this, in his success in linking the symbolism of continental 
writers, especially that of Rilke, with current English literary practice, that 
his importance in English literature will lie. As a poet he spoke not merely 
for the dead of his own land, but also for those of such countries as had 
lost a still larger proportion of their youth. In the history of Rilke’s integra- 
ton into English letters he will always occupy a significant position, for 
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with him Rilke may be said to have entered fully for the first time into the 
English literary consciousness. Many of his predecessors had succumbed to 
the overwhelming power of Rilke; but for the greater part they had been 
circumscribed by their predilection for the Rilke of the first and second 
periods — the periods of apprenticeship and mastery which ended with the 
chiselled, lapidary perfection of the Newe Gedichte — and had failed to under- 
stand and assimilate those immeasurably superior masterpieces, the Duineser 
Elegien and the Sonette an Orpheus. Keyes was the first poet to penetrate 
these enigmatic arcana, to steep himself so completely in their magic and 
mystery as to make them his own, and then to give tangible and sustained 
evidence of what they could mean to European poets. 

If we survey the ground that has been covered in these two papers', we 
cannot fail to note that Rilkean ramifications in contemporary English 
literature are wide and varied, covering the domains of criticism, translation 
and direct literary influence. Rilke was not immediately accepted in England 
— possibly on account of the lack of biographical and literary data concerning 
him. Significantly enough, his first English translator knew little about him 
except that he was a symbolist and lived in Paris. The first World War 
necessarily retarded all attempts to understand his work, but with the 
coming of the uneasy peace signs were not lacking that the seeds planted 
by Bithell were bearing good fruit. From 1922 onwards the critics were 
busy with the preliminary tasks of gaining an insight into his work, expound- 
ing his ideas, studying his craftsmanship and technique, and relating him to 
his age and its many cross-currents. With the appearance of the first com- 
plete translation of the Elegies in 1932 —the Second and the Sixth Elegies 
had appeared in English in a private edition at Trieste in 1926 — Rilkean 
studies and influence in England entered a new phase, and henceforth there 
was no looking back. At the same time Rilke’s name was gradually creeping 
into works of fiction and poetry, as well as into more serious critical studies 
so that by the time the second World War was set in motion it was already 
possible to speak of a direct influence. Nothing is more remarkable, how- 
ever, than the way in which his reputation and significance increased for 
English writers during these years. A spate of articles, poems, translations 
popular and academic studies, broadcast talks, the publication of hitherto 
unpublished letters and biographical material — all made his name a house- 
hold word in literary circles, so that he came to be regarded as one of the 
great masters of contemporary European literature. It is equally surprising 
to find that the progress of this interest in Rilke parallels the growth of hi 
own literary development, that it begins with the Life of the Virgin Man 
and representative selections of Rilke’s early verse, proceeds to the New 
Gedichte and culminates with the appreciation of the Elegies and the Sonnet 


1 The reader is asked to substitute Beustschen for Deutschen on p. 220, 1. 24. 
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to Orpheus. In their approach to Rilke the French have proved to be more 
conservative and egocentric than English writers and critics, for despite J. F. 
Angelloz’s translation and commentary (Les Elegies de Duino, Paris, 1936), 
French poets do not seem to have got beyond the Neue Gedichte and have not 
yet given tangible proofs of their susceptibility to the Elegies and the Sonnets. 

Since all the new departures implied in Rilke’s achievement have not yet 
been wholly assimilated and integrated into our literary consciousness, the 
influence that he wields may take new directions in the future, and it would 
be unwise to try and prognosticate what further changes of technique, 
symbolism, ideas and form may be brought about through him; but those 
which he has set in motion are so clear-cut that they can be enumerated. 
This has been partially done by Stephen Spender, who, undoubtedly, speaks 
both for himself as one of the most promising of our practising poets and 
for the majority of his contemporaries. Spender maintains that it is Rilke’s 
great merit to have shown ‘that it is possible for modern poetry to create the 
experience of traditional values within the setting of 2 completely modern 
world, in a way in which past and present are equally concrete’, and also to 
have given modern poets an example of utter devotion to art by his ‘un- 
shakable resolve to use his own life and personality as an instrument in the 
service of poetry’. Further, we may add, through Rilke our poets have 
learned of a new relationship between man and the problems of life and 
love, in which the objective and subjective worlds are given a unity into 
which even Death is wholly integrated. Contemplation and poetic inter- 
pretation are thus given a new significance in literary practice, and the 
symbolic method is fortified in such a way that it becomes possible of 
application on more than one level. Moreover, they have learnt from him a 
new way of looking at the world’s spiritual significance and problems, and 
the technique to express them in modern, easily comprehended terms. 
This new approach is visual, but it is reinforced by an insistence on the need 
for a discipline that is inseparable from careful craftsmanship. This concep- 
tion of the poet’s function is steadily gaining ground, and is quite in keeping 
with the increase of the number of individualist poets as against the mass- 
poets who dominated the English literary scene in the ’thirties. Lastly, it is 
to Rilke more than to any other modern author that they owe their return 
toa more intimate contact with European traditions than they have generally 
been credited with in recent decades; for his close connection with all facets 
of European life and letters has opened up new vistas, and has contributed a 
great deal to that new life which is pulsating in contemporary English writing. 


FIVE OF RILKE’S SONNETS TO ORPHEUS 
FREELY RENDERED INTO ENGLISH BY EupO C. MASON? 


RUHMEN, DAS ISTS! 


Praise is his mission — to praise and to cherish 
like ore from the taciturn rock he was mined. 
His heart is a wine-press, ah! destined to perish, 
but its infinite vintage remains to mankind. 


With Orpheus before him, exhorting, revealing, 
his voice never falters at death’s-head or dust. 

All things turn to vineyard at glow of his feeling, 
to grapes sweetly swollen with gathering must. 


No king-battened worm from dark mausoleum 
can gainsay with loathing his tender Te Deum, 
no scourge the gods send us shall give him the lie. 


An envoy undaunted, he tends his rich cluster 
of fruits at the postern of death, that their lustre 
may praise among shades too the earth and the sky. 


(I. 7) 


HEIL DEM GEIST... 


Hail to whatever Spirit twines in one 

our wisps of being, life’s true pattern weaving! 

Dull clocks, though circumscribed their pointers run, 
keep step with seasons hid from our perceiving. 


Mack 

We know not our true place, yet act in union lordi 
with powers that from the dawn of things have been. Reler 
Antenna with antenna holds communion, | 
spite of the dreary void between. . . . oustil 
Pure equipoise. O symphony of forces! If, w! 
Our fretful minds still miss that music’s sources, pursu 
hunt though they will? — thence undefiled it lives. But t 
1 By kind permission of Herr Anton Kippenberge maki 
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All the peasant’s toiling and providing 
reaches not to where the seed in hiding 
for summer quickens. Earth it is that gives. 


(I. 12) 


DIR ABER, HERR... 
(The poet's own votive offering in the temple of Orpheus) 


What offering, say, for my Lord shall I bring, 
who taught the dumb creatures to hear: 

A memory of Russia, one evening in spring: 
from the village in headlong career 


came a masterless horse, a runaway roan, 
at his pastern the peg and the chain, 

for a night in the meadowlands all alone; 
o the toss of the turbulent mane 


on his neck to the beat of his madcap mood 
in his clumsily hampered race! 


How they surged, all the springs of his horse’s blood! 


O his feeling of infinite space! 
he sang and he listened — , the myths that enring you 
all circled within him. 
His image I bring you. 
(I. 20) 


ALLES ERWORBNE... 


Machines will destroy all our gains, if we let them usurp us, 

lording it still, as they do, in the minds they were meant to obey. 

Relentless they grind out the free-stones for buildings all plumb-line and 
purpose, 

ousting the chiselling hand, its wayward and delicate play. 


If, when the factory is quiet, for once they would let us escape them, 
pursue their own oily nirvanas with gauges all fallen to nil! 

But they show us the way we should live, even there we must ape them — 
making or smashing, what matters? so long as you never stand still. 
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In spite of it all though, our being’s enchanted, and under 
the crust we are fountainhead yet. Overwhelmed by the trace 
of powers all untainted, how often we kneel down in wonder! I 


Still, sweetly dumbfounded, our words are compelled to resign. 
And Music, forever renewed, in unlucrative space 
builds up of invisible ashlars her tremulous shrine. 


(II. 10) Du 
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How we are moved by the bird and his cry .. . 
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THE PLACE OF ‘DOKTOR FAUSTUS’ IN THE WORK OF 
THOMAS MANN 


BY Hans EICHNER 


Durinc the period of conservative thinking from which he graduated at 
the time of the first World War, Thomas Mann had repeatedly stood out 
for the right of the ordinary citizen to be unpolitical. Since the fundamental 
re-orientation of which the Magic Mountain is 2 symbolic account, he 
acknowledged time and again that he had been mistaken: ‘I came to see’, he 
writes in Culture and Politics, ‘that there is no clear dividing line between 
the intellectual and the political; that the German bourgeoisie had erred in 
thinking that a man of culture could remain unpolitical; that our culture 
itself stood in greatest danger wherever and whenever it lacked interest and 
aptitude for the political.’ 

Already the Magic Mountain, the first larger work which Mann published 
after the first World War, reflects his new conviction: as the author warns 
us at an early stage of his novel, his hero’s fate has ‘a certain importance 
above and beyond personal considerations’. Like the German people, Hans 
Castorp is called upon to decide between East and West, reaction and radical- 
ism, rationalism and the cultivation of instinctive living. By his refusal to 
make a one-sided decision, his determination to synthesize and combine the 
counter-positions and, above all, by conquering within him that sympathy 
with death that was his Romantic heritage, Hans Castorp expressed Thomas 
Mann’s hopes and wishes for Germany as a whole. 

The novels Mann wrote after the Magic Mountain — Lotte in Weimar and 
the Joseph-epics — took him far away from the contemporary scene and 
provided scope for comment on it only occasionally and indirectly. With 
his latest novel, Doktor Faustus, Das Leben des deutschen Tonsetzers Adrian 
Leverkuehn, erzaehlt von einem Freunde, Thomas Mann returns to Germany. 
If Hans Castorp’s fate expressed Mann’s hopes and wishes for his country, 
Adrian Leverkuehn’s is a symbol of the bitter reality that followed. 

Unlike the heroes of Mann’s earlier works of fiction that deal with artists 
of the brush and pen — and there are many of them — Leverkuehn is a com- 
poser. Partly, of course, this is a result of the lifelong fascination music held 
for the author, but it is highly significant for the symbolic meaning of the 
novel itself. Already during the first World War, Thomas Mann regarded 
Germany as the musical country par excellence and associated her love of 
music with her rejection of the political and social ideals of Western civiliza- 
tion. Thus he explains in the preface to his Betrachtungen eines Unpolitischen 
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that the ‘contrast round which this whole book revolves’ is the ‘contrast 
between music and politics, between the German way of life (Deutschtum) 
and civilization’. As Thomas Mann came to make those ideals his own, he 
began to regard the German fascination with music as a danger. Fittingly 
enough, the first person to argue the case against music in his fiction is the 
Zivilisationsliterat — the “ententophile intellectual’ — Settembrini in the Magic 
Mountain. Music, he tells Hans Castorp, 
is the half-articulate art, the dubious, the irresponsible, the insensible. Perhap‘ 
you will object that she can be clear when she likes. But so can nature, so 
can a brook — what good is that to us? That is not true clarity, it is a dreamy, 
inexpressive, irresponsible clarity, without consequences and therefore danger- 
ous, because it betrays us into soft complacence...There is something 
suspicious about music, gentlemen. I insist that she is, by her nature, equivocal. 
I shall not be going too far in saying that she is politically suspect. 


In his recent lecture, Germany — Her Character and Destiny, broadcast by 
the B.B.C. in June 1947, Thomas Mann took up very similar strains in his 
own name. It wasa grave error on the part of legend and story, he suggested, 
not to connect Faust with music; for music 

is a demonic realm; it is . . . calculated order and chaos-breeding irrationality at 
once; the most unrealistic and yet the most impassioned of arts, mystical and 
abstract. If Faust is to be representative of the German soul, he would have to 
be musical; for the relation of the German to the world is abstract and 
mystical, that is, musical — the relation of a professor with a touch of demon- 
ism, awkward and at the same time filled with the arrogant notion that he 
surpasses the world in ‘depth’. 


This peculiar arrogance of the German national character is touched upon 
in Doktor Faustus when one of Adrian’s fellow-students remarks that the 
East had depth, but no form, and the West form, but no depth: ‘Only we 
Germans’, he claims, ‘have both together.’ Adrian himself is arrogant, and 
it is to this quality that he ascribes his undoing; it is interesting to note that 
the motif of arrogance (‘Hoffahrt’) already occurs in the original Faust 
legend. 

But ‘what constitutes this depth?’ Thomas Mann only asks this question 
in his lecture on Germany in order to answer it: It is “simply the musicality 
of the German soul, that which we call its inwardness, or Innerlichkeit, its 
subjectivity, the divorce of the speculative from the socio-political element 
of human energy, and the complete predominance of the former over the 
latter’. This inwardness or musicality, as Thomas Mann points out, is per- 
haps the finest quality of the German mind, responsible for some of its finest 
productions, but it is not without danger. Closely allied in nature with 
German Romanticism, which is indeed but an expression of it, it is responsible 
for the ‘antiquarianism’ of the German soul, for its closeness to the ‘“chthonian, 
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irrational and demonic forces of life’. Thus the musical nation is also the 
nation of ‘the romantic counter-revolution against the philosophical intel- 
lectualism and rationalism of enlightenment —a revolt of music against 
literature, of mysticism against clarity’. In almost identical terms Mann has 
defined the nature of Fascism; it must be understood, he said in The War and 
the Future, as a ‘fatal, calamitous reaction against the rationalistic humanism 
of the nineteenth century’. 

The great spokesman of this reaction in the non-political field, the modern 
prophet of the ‘chthonian, irrational and demonic forces of life’ was Friedrich 
Nietzsche. Thus with all his admiration for the great thinker, with all his 
awareness that his own achievement would be unthinkable without the 
ferment of Nietzschean philosophy, Thomas Mann was bound to adopt a 
highly critical attitude towards him. In his recent lecture, Friedrich Nietzsche 
in the Light of our Experience, he has defined this attitude once and for all. 
In part at least, he regards Nietzsche’s genius, his frenzied states of inspiration 
and his uncritical conviction of his own greatness, as the result and product 
of the disease which he contracted — as some say, deliberately — in his youth. 
Thomas Mann’s criticism, however, is not directed against the clinical causes 
of Nietzsche’s philosophy, but against its effects — which, as Thomas Mann 
adds immediately, would have disgusted Nietzsche as much as they would 
have surprised him. For with his attack on critical reasoning and Christian 
morals, with his defence of unscrupulous and barbaric vitality, Nietzsche 
was one of the pace-makers of Fascism. In this connection, Mann names 
him together with Sorel and — in a different context — with Bergson. 

Musical inwardness, the romantic propensity of the German people 
towards myth, Nietzschean philosophy — these, then, are the factors which 
Mann holds responsible, on the ideological side, for the growth of Fascism in 
Germany. In the personality of Adrian Leverkuehn, they are all united. 

Adrian Leverkuehn’s early development is not altogether unlike Tonio 
Kroeger’s. His critical insight and his self-awareness are developed to such 
a pitch as to endanger his capacity for instinctive living and genuine emotion. 
Yet, whereas Tonio longs to share in the banal pleasures of life, is full of love 
for his unspoilt, natural and naive fellow-beings and even considers this love 
to be a necessary condition of great art, or at least poetry — a belief which is 
Thomas Mann’s own — Adrian is wholly indifferent to them. Along with 
his exceptional intelligence, his coldness is perhaps his most outstanding 
characteristic:‘Whom did this man love?’ Leverkuehn’s biographer asks. 


Once a woman — perhaps. A child in the end —that may be. An unsub- 
stantial universally popular dandy and man about town, whom he sent away, 
presumably just because he was fond of him, to his death. To whom would 
he have opened his heart, whom admitted into his confidence? That did not 
exist for Adrian. 
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Again, whereas Tonio regards his critical insight and detachment as the 
very essence of his talent as a writer and as indistinguishable from it, Adrian 
experiences those self-same qualities as serious impediments. Though his 
pride bids him conceal it, he is fascinated by music already as a child; yet 
when his teacher, Kretzschmar, urges him to make music his profession, he 
pleads that he lacks the right attitude, the ‘naive robustness’ which, as he 
thinks, is indispensable to the creative artist. He is condemned to see through 
every piece of music to which he listens, to recognize the technical devices 
and traditional elements that have gone to its making, and his appreciation 
is marred by ridicule and mockery: ‘Why’, he complains, “must almost 
everything appear to me as its own parody? Why must it seem to me as if 
almost all, no, all the means and conventions of art are suitable today only 
for parody?’ In his reply, Kretzschmar points out that the qualities of which 
Adrian complained were characteristic of the times, that such surfeit, such 
intense awareness of what has become cliché alone could provide the stimulus 
that was necessary for the creation of new forms. In the end, Adrian lets 
himself be persuaded, perhaps not least because any other occupation would 
have appeared to him even more absurd. In order to be near Kretzschmar, 
who is to supervise his studies, Adrian moves to Leipzig. His change of 
abode leads to an event which is to alter the whole course and texture of his 
life. 

Under circumstances closely modelled on the similar happenings in 
Nietzsche's life, Adrian consciously and intentionally contracts syphilis. 
Medical treatment, interrupted — again as was the case with Nietzsche — 
after a short time, only serves to confine the infection to the cerebral region. 
The state of excitation it produces removes Adrian’s inhibitions and enables 
his genius to unfold; for though his disease brings with it attacks of extreme 
depression and pain, these alternate with periods of unhampered, irrational 
creativeness, of ‘genuine, old, primal inspiration, quite uncorrupted by 
criticism, halting circumspection and deadening rational control’, during 
which he can break the stalemate and become the creator of modern music. 

The connection between disease and genius is not a new theme in Thomas 
Mann’s work. The spiritual mentors of his youth, Nietzsche, Schopenhauer 
and Wagner, were united in the belief that vitality and intellect were 
opposed forces and that one of them could become stronger only at the 
expense of the other, though the consequences they drew from this convic- 
tion were widely different. Schopenhauer valued life so little that he hailed 
the intellect as its potential destroyer. Nietzsche would turn his back on 
reason rather than have it dry up the springs of life. Thcmas Mann never 
wholly subscribed to either philosophy. In Buddenbrooks, he is closer to 
Schopenhauer: as the generations of the family of Liibeck merchants whose 
history Thomas Mann unfolds succeed one another, they grow more sensi- 
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tive, more appreciative and artistic, but as their minds develop, their health 
deteriorates and their vitality is sapped; the last scion of the Buddenbrooks, 
Hanno, exceptionally gifted, a musician of promise even as a schoolboy, is 
no longer capable of holding his own in the rigours of life; he dies at an early 
age because, as Thomas Mann takes pains to make clear, he does not really 
want to live. 

In his early Novellen, and especially in Tonio Kroeger, Thomas Mann is 
closer to Nietzsche; Tonio, the novelist and intellectual, regards himself — 
and the artist in general — with the suspicious eyes of the bourgeois; he is 
ashamed of his calling, which carries in its train coldness and detachment, 
and devotes his love to his more ordinary fellow-beings, who are un- 
hampered by too much self-awareness and whom he values more highly 
than himself because he values life more highly than mind. It is evident 
from Tonio Kroeger, however, that Mann’s notion of ‘life’ already then 
differed widely from Nietzsche’s: the common, average human being to 
whom Tonio declares his allegiance Nietzsche held in contempt, the purpose 
of the human race rested for him in the production of the great, unscrupulous 
and beautiful individual, the individual “beyond good and evil’ in whom life 
manifested itself most intensely. Thomas Mann was too soundly rooted in 
Christian morality to accept this notion. In substituting for Nietzsche’s 
‘blond beast’ the blond and blue-eyed “children of life’, the amiable, social 
and civilized bourgeois Hans Hansen and Ingeborg Holm, he pays allegiance 
to a conception strangely absent from Nietzsche’s thought — the idea of 
love. 

In the concluding pages of Tonio Kroeger, however, another influence 
already begins to make itself felt — that of Goethe. “When I was young’, 


Thomas Mann explained many years later, 


[ was infatuated with that pessimistic and romantic conception of the universe 
which set off against each other life and the spirit, sensuality and redemption, 
and from which art derived some most compelling effects — compelling, and 
yet, humanly speaking, not quite legitimate, not quite genuine. In short, I 
was a Wagnerite. But it is very likely in consequence of riper years that my 
love and my attention have more and more fixed upon a far happier and saner 
model: the figure of Goethe, that marvellous combination of the demonic 
and of the urbane in him, which made him the darling of mankind.! 


As the passage suggests, it was the notion of combination, synthesis, 
mediation with which Goethe above all enriched Thomas Mann’s thought. 
With Goethe as his example, Mann could reply to the inexorable alternatives 
with which Nietzsche and Schopenhauer presented him, in the words of the 
young Werther: ‘In this world it is rarely possible to settle matters with an 


1 THOMAS Mann in I Believe, ‘The Personal Philosophies of Twenty-three Eminent Men and Women 
of Our Time’, London, 1940, p. 220. 
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“either, or’”’.’ For the major work of Thomas Mann’s middle period, the 
Magic Mountain, these words might well have served as a motto. 

In the Magic Mountain, disease and genius are still related to each other: 
disease and death reign supreme in the regions in which Hans Castorp 
acquires knowledge and wisdom, they lead him to the realm of the spirit. 
‘There are two paths to life,’ he tells Claudia, “one is the regular one, direct, 
honest. The other is bad, it leads through death — that is the spiritual way.’ 
But the essence of the wisdom Castorp acquires on the Magic Mountain is 
that he must not allow Death to reign over his thoughts. In the midst of 
the diseased and the moribund that are almost his sole companions, he is 
forced to realize that one can be ill and foolish, that one can die without 
dignity. But if the union of the undesirable is possible, then the union of 
their opposites must also be possible: When Joachim suggests in protest 
against his cousin’s intellectual preoccupations that they had come to Davos 
in order to recover their health and not in order to acquire wisdom, Castorp 
replies: “But all this confusion must be reconciled; and if you don’t think so, 
why then you are dividing the world up into two hostile camps, which, if I 
may tell you, is a grievous error, most reprehensible.’ 

Castorp envisaged the possibility of such a synthesis, but he could not 
realize it. The Magic Mountain does not contain a character who truly com- 
bines health and spirit, vigour and intellect. Thomas Mann’s ideal is por- 
trayed in two later works — in Lotte in Weimar and in the Joseph-novels: In 
Goethe and Joseph, the synthesis of intellect and vitality, of health and genius 
is triumphantly achieved — they are, in the words of the Bible which Thomas 
Mann has so often quoted, “blest with blessings from the heavens above and 
from the depths beneath’. 

Once Thomas Mann had attained conviction that such a union was 
possible, he never looked back; but it would have been pointless for him to 
portray the synthesis once again. Adrian Leverkuehn is a new departure, 
a new Variation on the theme that plays such an important role in his work. 
In Doktor Faustus, as in the Magic Mountain and in Buddenbrooks, the unfold- 
ing of genius and of illness are interdependent — but there is an all-important 
difference. Hanno was physically weak from the very beginning. Hans 
Castorp actively strove to regain his health — Adrian Leverkuehn delib- 
erately contracts disease; and if Castorp learnt to think for himself and to 
live consciously in consequence of disease, Leverkuehn, on the contrary, 
frees himself through it from the fetters of critical self-awareness, its result 
is irrationalism: his genius, in the word of Serenus Zeitblom, is ‘acquired 
and pernicious’, it is the ‘sinful and morbid conflagration of natural talents, 
the execution of a terrible pact’. 

Long passages of analysis and description, on which Thomas Mann has 
lavished all the mastery of his craft, leave no doubt in the readers’ mind about 
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the measure of Leverkuehn’s greatness as a composer. Mann has epitomized 
in him the achievement of modern music. But if art conceived in an 
irrationalistic frame of mind can be great if it be judged from a purely 
aesthetic point of view —a fact which can scarcely be denied in the face of 
three decades of expressionism and surrealism — Thomas Mann does not 
hesitate morally to condemn it. ‘I like to think,’ he wrote at the beginning 
of the second World War, ‘yes, I feel sure —that a future is coming, 
wherein we shall condemn as black magic, as the brainless, irresponsible 
product of instinct, all art which is not controlled by the intellect. We shall 
condemn it in the same degree to which it is exalted in ages weak, like the 
one we live in, on the human side.’ The passage foreshadows the theme of 
Doktor Faustus, for, as is suggested already by the title of the novel, Thomas 
Mann’s condemnation of the path chosen by Leverkuehn is expressed in the 
novel by its symbolic representation as black magic, as a pact with the Devil. 

The realistic groundwork of Thomas Mann’s novel is entirely self-sufhi- 
cient. Adrian’s transformation from mocking, inhibiting self-criticism to the 
extremes of creative frenzy and unbridled despair, from utter self-control 
and self-consciousness to states of hallucination and final insanity is fully 
accounted for by his disease, whose slow but inexorable progress and whose 
effect on Adrian’s mental habits are described and explained with a sureness 
of touch that not only betray the hand of a great writer, but of a competent 
scientist. On this ground-work the Faust legend is super-imposed — it has 
no bearing on objective reality and cannot be regarded as such. That this is 
the opinion of the narrator can be seen from the words with which he intro- 
duces Leverkuehn’s account of his ‘dialogue’ with the Devil: ‘A dialogue? 
Is it really a dialogue? I should have to be insane to think so.’ 

The details of the account strongly support this view: the composer finds 
himself in his summer suit when he recovers from the fainting fit during 
which the tempter has left him, although he has put on coat and hat and 
wrapped himself in a plaid after his visitor’s arrival. The dialogue itself 
points to the same conclusion: Adrian is not really told anything not already 
known to him, and although he is promised twenty-four years of abnormally 
stimulated mental activity, the Devil leaves no doubt that the stimulant 
would be the disease Adrian has already contracted. As a consequence, the 
tempter need not wait for Adrian formally to accept his offer — the pact was 
really concluded six years previously, when Adrian infected himself, and 
the twenty-four years date from then. In consequence of a strange coinci- 
dence, Thomas Mann could take over the precise number of years for which 
the legendary Doktor Faustus had bargained with the Devil while at the same 
time keeping up the parallel with the historical personage that served as a 
model for his hero: With Nietzsche as well as with Adrian, twenty-four 


1 T Believe, ed. cit., p. 221. 
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years elapsed between the fatal visit to the brothel and the outbreak of 
insanity. 

The introduction of the Pact serves a number of purposes: it expresses far 
more convincingly than any direct criticism could have done the noxiousness 
of deliberately pressing disease and irrationalism into the service of art, 
while it brings at the same time the elements of myth and medievalism into 
Leverkuehn’s life without which it could scarcely have served as a valid 
symbol for the rise of Fascism in Germany and of the catastrophe which 
ensued. Moreover, by relating his novel to the Faust legend, Thomas Mann 
brought to a fitting conclusion the series of works in which he carried out 
that ‘imitatio Goethe's with its memories of the Werther- and Meister-stage 
and the final stage of Faust and Divan’ at which he once hinted in the course 
of a lecture on Sigmund Freud. It is in the spirit of this ‘imitation’ that Mann’s 
novel should not draw on Goethe’s play for its legendary material, but, like 
Goethe’s play, on the legend itself. 

In illustration of the connection between Doktor Faustus and the original 
Faust legend, it should be mentioned above all that Mann makes extensive 
use 1n his novel of sixteenth-century German — the language of the Volksbuch 
vom Doktor Faust as well as of the Luther Bible. helen. who acquired the 
habit from one of his lecturers, uses it occasionally in his letters and through- 
out the confessicn he makes to an assembly of friends when the time for 
which he has bargained approaches its end, and it is employed in a consider- 
able proportion of his dialogue with the Devil. In this context, the antiquated 
diction is most effective; but it is somewh at bewildering to find that Adrian’s 
little nephew speaks a quaint mixture of Early New High German and Swiss 
dialect. 

Among other features taken over from the Volksbuch are Adrian’s arro- 
gance, his inclination to ‘speculate’ (“spekulieren’, “die elementa speculieren’), 
characteristic details of the Devil’s description of Hell, the fact that Adrian’s 
father is a farmer, the time-limit of twenty-four years and the confession 
when it expires, but above all the condition imposed on Adrian by the Devil, 
both in the carnal and in the spiritual significance of its wording; Adrian 
‘must not love’. The legend has it that Doktor Faustus attempted to violate 
this condition and was coerced by the Devil. Correspondingly, Adrian’s 
noncommittal, homoerotic attachment to the violinist Schwerdtfeger leads 
to the latter’s death when Adrian employs him as the mediator between 
himself and the woman he wishes to marry; and when Adrian’s nephew, a 
five-year old boy whom Adrian comes to love like a father, has spent a few 
weeks in his uncle’s company, he dies of brain-fever. Both deaths are ration- 
ally accounted for; but Adrian ascribes them to diabolical interference. 

Goethe’s Faust deviates from the legend in this respect; he is not forbidden 
to love. With his full heart and his zest for living, his is an altogether 
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different problem from Leverkuehn’s. The ecstatic pitch of his emotional 
life, which he shares with Werther and Tasso, is precisely what the young 
Adrian lacks so much that he tries to gain it by dubious means, and even 
under the influence of disease Adrian only knows such intensity in connection 
with his work; in his life he remains cold almost to the end. 

The contrast between the heroes of Goethe’s and Mann’s versions of the 
legend is reflected by the entirely different role the Devil plays in each case: 
Mephistopheles ceaselessly comments on the emotions of his impetuous com- 
panion with scathing cold cynicism. Mann’s Devil on the other hand, pro- 
mises to give Adrian the fervour that he lacks: 


Alle Freuden, die unendlichen, 
Alle Schmerzen, die unendlichen, ganz. 


To gain credit with Adrian, he takes care to protest against the tradition set 
up by Goethe’s play that would see the Devil, in Mephistopheles’ words, as 
‘der Geist der stets verneint’ — the spirit of negation: 


I am told the Devil is considered the champion of destructive criticism. 
Slander once again, my friend . . . if there is anything he hates, if anything in 
the world is repugnant to him, it is destructive criticism! What he wants and 
bestows is precisely the triumph over all criticism, it is boastful unscrupulous- 
ness! 


The difference between Goethe’s Faust and the young Leverkuehn — the 
one desperately striving to find an outlet for his superabundant vitality, the 
other driven to bargaining with the Devil by its lack —is the difference 
between the Storm and Stress and the period of decadence. It is ultimately 
the difference between the young Goethe and Thomas Mann. For there is a 
marked autobiographic element in Doktor Faustus. The central problem of 
the young Leverkuehn — the surfeit with the traditional conventions which 
forces him to regard every work of art as its own parody and threatens to 
destroy his belief in the continued possiblity of art altogether — is Thomas 
Mann's own. The parodistic element which Mann points out in the majority 
of Leverkuehn’s works has rarely been absent from his own writings in the 
last four decades. He himself has drawn attention to it in the case of no less 
than four of his works — Bekenntnisse des Hochstaplers Felix Krull, Der Tod 
in Venedig, Gesang vom Kindchen and Der Zauberberg: — and explained that 
parody, in his case at least, is the result of the ‘love of an artistic tradition 
(Kunstgeist) in the possibility of which one no longer believes’. 

A considerable proportion of the comment made on Leverkuehn’s pro- 

1 Cf. ‘Einfuehrung in den Zauberberg’, Der Zauberberg, Stockholm 1946, p. xiv; Betrachtungen eines 
Unpolitischen, Berlin, pp. 60 and 72; Rede und Antwort, Berlin, 1922, pp. 358ff; and Forderung des Tages, 


Berlin, 1930, p. 47. 
* Rede und Antwort, ed. cit., p. 359. 
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blems and difficulties in Doktor Faustus applies to the novel itself. “There is 
much illusion in a work of art’, the biographer explains: 


One could go further and say that it is illusionary in itself, as a ‘work’. It 
aspires to create the impression that it has not been made, that it has sprung 
forth and come into being, as Pallas Athene sprang forth from Jupiter’s head 
in the full lustre of her arms. But that is pretence. Never has a work origin- 
ated in this way. For it is work, craftsmanship (Kunstarbeit) for the purpose 
of illusion; and the question is whether at the present state of our conscious- 
ness, our knowledge and our sense of truth this game is still permissible, still 
spiritually possible, still to be taken seriously — whether the work as such, 
the self-sufficient structure that constitutes in itself a harmonious whole, still 
stands in any legitimate relationship to the utter insecurity, problematical 
nature and lack of harmony of our society, whether not every illusion, even 
the most beautiful and precisely the most beautiful, has come by now to be 
a lie. 


He quotes Leverkuehn’s remark — ‘Illusion and play have the conscience of 
art against themselves today. Art would cease to be illusion and play, it 
would become knowledge’ — and comments: 


But if something ceases to agree with its definition, does it not cease to exist 
altogether: How can art live once it has become knowledge? I called to 
mind what Adrian had written to Kretzschmar about the growth of the 
sphere of the banal. Kretzschmar had not suffered his faith in the vocation of 
his pupil to be shaken by all this. But these more recent arguments, directed 
against illusion and play — and that is, against form itself — seemed to suggest 
such an extension of the sphere of the banal and inadmissible that it threatened 
to put an end to art altogether. I asked myself with profound uneasiness what 
efforts, intellectual tricks, indirectness and irony would be needed in order 
to save it, to recover it and to achieve a work which, a travesty of innocence, 
would confess to the degree of knowledge from which it had been wrung. 


There is hardly a word in this passage that does not throw as much light 
on Thomas Mann and Doktor Faustus as on Adrian Leverkuehn. Formally — 
and parody is always a question of form rather than of content with Thomas 
Mann — the whole novel is a ‘travesty of innocence’. In this respect, Doktor 
Faustus is closely related to the Bekenntnisse des Hochstaplers Felix Krull, the 
fictitious autobiography in which Mann parodies the memoirs of the eigh- 
teenth century and which has remained a fragment. As in the Bekenntnisse, 
the author’s own undisguised voice is never heard in Doktor Faustus — he 
always speaks through the mouth of Serenus Zeitblom, the ‘friend’ of the 
sub-title. Now the form of the fictitious autobiography or biography — in 
Doktor Faustus these two forms are combined — need not necessarily be 
parodistic. Hesse’s Peter Camenzind for instance, to choose a work by one 
of Mann’s contemporaries, cannot be classed as a parody in any sense of 
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the word. Though speaking through another, fictitious personage, the 
author here speaks with an undisguised voice, he tells the story in a perfectly 
straightforward manner, and the reader is allowed to forget about the 
‘illusionary character’ of the work. In the Bekenntnisse and in Doktor Faustus, 
this is not the case. The reader of these works is intended to look behind the 
appearances and to keep in mind the fictitious nature of the biography. If 
he is not prepared to do so, much of the irony will be lost to him. 


The personality of Serenus Zeitblom, the ‘author’ of the biography, is 
designed to meet widely different purposes. His lifelong attachment to 
Leverkuchn has led to his acquiring an expert knowledge of music, which 
enables him to act as a critic as well as a biographer — in fact, the long 
chapters of musical criticism which ostensibly derive from his pen are one 
of the most outstanding and brilliant features of the book. A man of utter 
intellectual integrity and humanistic convictions, he regards his great friend 
with detachment as well as affection, and as he also has no illusions about the 
pernicious tendencies active in the Germany of his day, he can provide com- 
ment and explanations which Thomas Mann is prevented from providing 
directly, by the form of the novel, and formulate a positive, sane view — 
largely identical with Thomas Mann’s own — which helps greatly towards 
preserving the balance of the novel. On the other hand, Zeitblom is not a 
writer by profession; he is self-conscious, pedantic and somewhat naively 
preoccupied with the niceties of composition. Throughout the novel — 
though of course most noticeably in passages whose subject-matter is not of 
fundamental importance — Thomas Mann seems to watch him at his labours 
with a detached amusement and a gentle derision which irresistibly infect 
the reader. 


Like Felix Krull, Zeitblom pays great attention to his style. His weighty 
and carefully built-up periods continue the stylistic tradition of the old 
Goethe, but occasionally he overdoes it a little and has to use brackets or 
even to repeat a part of a sentence in order to ensure clarity. The beginning 
of the book is as good an example as any that can be found later on: 


I wish to affirm in no uncertain manner that I am not animated by the least 
desire to place myself in the limelight if I introduce these communications 
about the life of the late Adrian Leverkuehn, this first and doubtless very 
preliminary biography of this beloved man and musician of genius, who was 
so terribly visited, raised and brought to fall again by destiny, with a few 
words about myself and my personal circumstances. I am induced to do so 
exclusively on the assumption that the reader —I had better say: the future 
reader; for at present there is not as yet the slightest prospect that my manu- 
script will see the light of publicity — unless indeed it should succeed by a 
miracle in leaving the threatened fortification of Europe, thus bringing to 
those outside a glimpse of the secrets of our seclusion; —I beg leave to start 
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afresh. It is only because I count on the reader’s desire to be informed by the 
way about the ‘who’ and ‘what’ of the present writer that I preface my 
account with some brief remarks about my own personality — not, indeed, 
without the anticipation that my doing so will arouse doubts in the reader's 
mind whether he is in the right hands, that is: whether according to my 
whole way of life I am at all the right person for the execution of a task to 
which I am drawn perhaps by my heart rather than by the qualification of 
spiritual kinship. 


Stylistically, this is high comedy — though indeed much of the subtlety 
of the German original is lost in translation. As regards content, this first 
paragraph already takes up the ironic play with the “illusionary character of 
the bourgeois work of art’ of which so much is said in the body of the book. 
The interposed author expresses his concern lest it may be impossible to have 
a book published which was made available to the public almost immediately 
after its completion, he raises doubts as to his qualifications for the task in 
hand on grounds which do anything but apply to the real author, he calls 
‘doubtless preliminary’ what is, in fact, irrefutably final for the simple reason 
that Adrian Leverkuehn does not exist. In order to keep up the appearance 
of a real biography, Mann does hesitate to let Leverkuehn’s work be per- 
formed under real conductors, such as Klemperer and Walter, and published 
by real publishers such as Schott of Mainz or the Universaledition of Vienna. 
But when Zeitblom, having apologized for the undue length of a chapter, 
sets his mind at rest by telling himself — and putting down in his biography — 
that he is not writing for readers who do not know anything about Lever- 
kuehn, but for a public far too eager to hear about the great composer to 
worry about niceties of composition, this is far more enlightening of Mann’s 
real intentions: one of the ‘intellectual tricks’, to use Mann’s own term, by 
which he saves his art from the ‘banal and inadmissible’ consists of carrying 
the conventional pretence of reality to such lengths that it becomes its own 
parody. 

With another traditional pretence of the work of art, the pretence, in 
Mann’s own words, that it ‘has not been made, that it has sprung forth and 
come into being as Pallas Athene sprang forth from the head of Jupiter’, 
Thomas Mann deals in the opposite fashion. His own labours, indeed, remain 
hidden, as he himself is hidden throughout the novel behind the interposed 
biographer. But as far as Zeitblom is concerned, the pretence is radically 
dropped: Zeitblom enables the reader to watch him at work, to look on 
while he copies out the documents which form part of his manuscript and 
see his hand shake with excitement when he is setting down particularly 
moving or terrible parts of the narrative. Zeitblom’s rather naive habit of 
taking the reader into his confidence, letting him share his difficulties and 
apologizing for errors of composition instead of correcting them is another 
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fruitful source of irony, but serves purposes beyond that of parody. It 
enables Thomas Mann to bring out in a unique fashion the symbolic signi- 
ficance of his story. 

The chronology of Leverkuehn’s life is determined by that of the develop- 
ment of modern music and by the parallels with Nietzsche and with the 
Faust legend. The twenty-four years during which he achieves greatness 
extend from 1906 to 1930, while the last decade of his life, which he spends 
under the shadow of insanity, has no intrinsic interest and is dealt with in a 
few paragraphs. Thus the greater part of the action of Doktor Faustus takes 
place before the political developments symbolized by Leverkuchn’s fate 
come to a head. The background of Leverkuehn’s life only provides an 
opportunity to show up some of the currents of thought that anticipated 
and accompanied the inception and dissemination of the Fascist ideology in 
Germany. But by letting Zeitblom write the biography during the last years 
of the war (1943-45) and making him describe the circumstances under 
which he was working on it, Thomas Mann was able to place simultaneously 
before the reader’s eyes his hero’s gradual approach to insanity and the 
climax of the irrationalist orgy in Germany. Thus Doktor Faustus, to an even 
greater extent than the Magic Mountain, contains its own criticism, both as 
regards form and content. 

With all the advantages it offers, however, the form of fictitious biography 
Thomas Mann chose for his novel also imposes a considerable limitation. 
He had to restrict himself to the communication of facts that could reason- 
ably be known to or conjectured by the biographer. Occasionally, this 
limitation offered an opportunity for parody for instance when Zeitblom 
introduces his report of a dialogue at which he has not been present in the 
following manner: 


What took place .. . between Adrian and Rudolf Schwerdtfeger and how it 
took place —I know it, even if the objection be raised ten times over that I 
could not know it as I had not ‘been present’. No, I was not present. But 
today it is a psychological fact (seelische Tatsache) that I have been present; 
for if someone has lived through a story time and again, as I have in this case, 
he will be made a witness of eye and ear by his terrible intimacy with it even 
in its hidden phases. 


It is clear, however, that such ironic devices could be employed only very 
occasionally. As a consequence, Leverkuehn is seen mainly from without. 
The reader can watch him, listen to him, read his letters — but he cannot 
share in his thoughts and feelings. This is particularly regrettable as the 
musical layman at least will find it difficult to concede the compatibility of 
Leverkuehn’s achievement as a composer with the uncritical and irrational 
state of inspiration for which he had bargained and which is so indispensible 
for the symbolic meaning of the book. Leverkuchn’s last and greatest work, 
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the symphonic cantata “Dr. Fausti Weheklag’, based on the twelve-tone 
system, is of an extreme formal rigour, the somewhat earlier trio for violin, 
viola and ‘cello is expressly described as an ‘intellectual achievement’ 
(Hirnleistung). And Zeitblom writes of the ‘signs of productive circum- 
spection and self-control’ which he noticed with Leverkuehn at the time of 
the composition of the cantata. The question arises whether the artist can 
ever be an entirely satisfactory symbol of a whole people. It is not a coinci- 
dence that Goethe’s Faust is not an artist at all and his Wilhelm Meister a bad 
one. The artist of genius will always view life in the light of his mission, he 
will not regard it as an end in itself and the problems with which it presents 
him will therefore be of a different type. Leverkuehn entered into his “pact 
with the Devil’ perhaps because he was ambitious, but certainly also because 
of his deep concern with his art, and the result of the pact was lasting 
achievement. It is doing too much honour to the ‘hysterical barbarianism’, 
the ‘paroxism of arrogance and crime’,’ to use Mann’s own words, that 
raged in Germany, to bring it into symbolic relationship with a life of 
unsparing effort for a high ideal. 

But perhaps it is ungrateful to cavil. Doktor Faustus, after all, is a symbolic 
novel, not an allegory. Into the figure of Andrian Leverkuehn, Thomas 
Mann has interwoven so many threads that no rigid parallelism can be 
expected. It is to be marvelled, rather, that he should have been able to 
bring together so many and so varied strands — his experience of Nietzsche, 
the growth of modern music, his own inclination to and views on parody, 
the ideological side of Fascism and its rise and collapse in Germany, the rela- 
tion between genius and disease, to sum up again only the most salient 
features — and yet have succeeded in creating a living whole. That he has 
done so testifies not merely to his mastery of the art of writing, but to the 
exceptional grasp of his personality. The words with which he concluded 
his lecture on Germany might weil have been his postscript also to Doktor 
Faustus: 


Not a word of all I have told you . . . came out of cool, objective knowledge; 
it is all within me, I have been through it all. 


1 ‘Germany — Her Character and Destiny’, The Listener, Vol. XX XVII, No. 959, p. 897. 
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RAHEL LEVIN — THE APEX OF A TRIANGLE 
BY BARNET LITVINOFF 


Two races of mankind, who, like lovers, have sometimes embraced in passion 
and sometimes hated each other, became intertwined in a common, tragic 
destiny. They are the Germans and the Jews, and through the history of the 
one stalks the shadow of the other, a Lesbian association, always intense, often 
enhanced by the majesty of beauty, and culminating, because it was un- 
natural, in sterility and then strife. Had they developed on parallel lines the 
world might have been spared much of its suffering in the first generation 
of this century, for they might have drawn nourishment from each other 
without coming to close conflict; but instead they drew steadily together, 
the Germans and the Jews, locked in steadily mounting fascination, from 
the eighteenth century through the nineteenth to the twentieth and when 
they met harmony was sacrificed to a strange, unnatural identity, and they 
became a triangle, the one held by the other. Rahel, the Berlin Jewess, 
gentle yet powerful, the Luther of a new Reformation, was the apex of that 
triangle. 

Rahel is not important for what she did, but rather for what she con- 
stituted and eventually for what she became. That mighty chronicler of 
the German cultural scene, Georg Brandes, has summed up her contribution 
in the following sentence: 


Es gab hervorragende und interresante Frauen im deutchen Geistesleben vor 
Rahel, zuletzt diejenigen, welche sich im Banne der Romantiker befanden — 
Karoline, Dorothea und die anderen — doch Rahel ist das erste grosse und 
moderne Weib im deutschen Kulturleben, und die erste, die sich ihrer vollen 
Urspriinglichkeit bewusst ist. 


Yet the landmarks of her life are so ordinary as to grow dim in my memory, 
for they were not vastly different from those of any woman in any period. 
She was born; she loved, suffered, was betrayed; she married, made friends; 
she read books, but wrote none; death liberated her from much physical 
pain and memories that constantly recurred to haunt and torture her; and 
she was baptized, an act that may have been significant but was not extra- 
ordinary. Religion itself was changing in the Germany of Frederikan 
enlightenment, Napoleonic conquest and Holy Alliance reaction, so it was 
not surprising that individual confessions changed too. Intellectual Pro- 
testants often seek peace in Catholicism, intellectual Jews in Christianity. 
In this sense Rahel was a typical intellectual. In all others she was untypical. 
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Rahel was the pioneer of no movement, political, social or religious. She 
may have been an Aspasia, but she was no Pankhurst. She discovered trends 
in German thought but founded none, and her peculiar power was to 
recognize maturity where others could only see muddle, and to condemn 
as muddle the extravagances, the sentimentality, of much of the romanticism 
and the proselytism of German intellectual life as the eighteenth century rose 
to embark uncertainly on the nineteenth, and which so many of the hack- 
scribes and pulp novelists termed maturity. I think it may safely be said 
that Rahel was free of none of the feminine weaknesses, vanity included, but 
she also possessed to an extraordinary degree a large complement of the 
masculine fortitudes so that not only the women of her epoch, De Staél, 
Henrietta Herz, Dorothea Mendelssohn, Karoline Michaelis, Bettina, but the 
men also, Schleiermacher, the Schlegels, the Humboldts, Tieck, Schelling, 
Goethe himself, all bowed to her wisdom. Let us not be mistaken about 
this. Among Jews Rahel ranks with Moses Mendelssohn; among Germans 
with Heine; among women with De Staél. Reputation is a wondrous thing. 
A writer of forty bad novels might legitimately expect remembrance, if not 
fame; a thinker who rarely penned a word except in correspondence is a 
myth in his own generation, a memory in the next, an obscurity in the 
third. One hundred years after her death Rahel Levin was unknown to five 
out of every ten intelligent Germans, perhaps nine out of ten Jews, and 
among women she survives as a name to crop up in reference works or as 
an object of research by a zealous feminist. 

This woman who was later to marry Karl August Varnhagen von Ense 
and become the wife of a minor diplomat and a prolific, though hardly 
illustrious, man of letters, was born in Berlin in 1771, the daughter of 
Markus Levin, a prosperous goldsmith and dealer in objets d'art. The year 
is important, for it places her in a political and intellectual climate of double 
significance. As a factor in the dual history of Germany and Jewry she was 
compelled to undergo influences from both. The spiritual inheritance of a 
Berlin Jewess was not at that time auspicious. On the one hand there was 
the question first of all of racial prejudices and physical disabilities: external 
factors. Then there was the question of Jewry’s inner, disintegrating 
putrescence, a society as it were in voluntary liquidation: internal factors. 
On the other hand there was the moral, spiritual and political condition of 
Germany. True enough, much had occurred in the quarter of a century or 
so preceding Rahel’s birth that was to augur better times and change the 
complexion of both these peoples. Enlightenment, if it had not already 
taken roots, was beginning to spread and flourish. Moses Mendelssohn was 
born and Sabbatai Zevi, the Jewish Cagliostro, well and truly dead and the 
lessons of his imposture well and truly taken to heart by his co-religionists. 
Klopstock and Lessing had begun to open the eyes of forward-looking 
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Germans, and better still to open the nostrils of those not bent westward in 
the direction of whiffs of French intellectualism. The Treaty of Westphalia 
was more than a hundred years old and twigs were beginning to sprout in 
the desert. But centuries of lethargy do not disappear in a night, or even 
in a decade. Goethe, though already a lover, was not yet a poet, and most 
of the spirits of the Romantic movement were still babes in arms. It will 
pay us to scrutinize more closely the Germany in which Rahel first saw 
the light. 

The century preceding the French Revolution was probably the blackest 
in the cultural history of the Jews. Spinoza had come and gone, but his war 
against the stench of mysticism into which Kabalistic doctrine had dissolved 
pure Jewish thought was a vain one,:and once again Jewry was buried 
among the mountains of fossilized religious forms from which heads were 
poked only to listen for a divine order from a false messiah with a beard of 
dazzling hues. The ghetto-livers of the cities of Germany and Poland knew 
nothing of the developments then taking place in world thought. They 
were still spellbound by the books that had held them when the Moors 
were the rulers of Spain and England was in the throes of the Wars of the 
Roses and France too was a savage nation — the coming of Cervantes and 
Calderon had passed them by, Shakespeare and Bacon were dead a hundred 
years, Voltaire and Rousseau and Diderot were heralding the modern age 
but they knew nothing of it. They had no aspirations towards equality of 
political rights or emancipation, rather they suspected those things as traps 
leading to apostacy. In the dungeons of their own ideas they were relatively 
satisfied with an existence placing them in many circumstances on the same 
level as thieves and murderers. 

As it happened a striking parallel could be drawn between the geographical 
and ethnological entity known as Germany and the persecuted people in its 
midst. That land had paid dearly for the luxury of a religious war fought 
on her territory. The struggles of the Thirty Years War that secured the 
future of Protestantism in the Western world had been fierce and bloody, 
leaving a gap in the country’s national development lasting just about as 
long as that caused by Spinoza and Sabbatai Zevi (each for his different 
teason) in the lifetime of their own people. The Treaty of Westphalia 
which in 1648 concluded the war was a sentence passed on an almost expiring 
nation. Her population had decreased by one half, large flourishing cities 
were reduced to ashes; the beautiful language of Luther was forgotten, 
together with the slender literature of his time. ‘An unprecedented coarse- 
ness of manner had invaded not only courts and cities’, says one authority, 
‘but also the universities and the clergy; the prodigality, vanity and luxury 
of the higher classes infected the lower; the contagion was general. Theology 
in its most rigid form, superstition of the rudest character had replaced 
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religion; pedantry had taken the place of erudition; every baron had his 
mistress, as well as an Augustus of Saxony or a George of Hannover. Venality 
and nepotism prevailed among the numerous officials; pauperism and 
mendicity among the lower people, ignorance and immorality everywhere.’ 
In this Germany, fragmented into a thousand political pieces, haunted by the 
eternal spectre of religious strife, dominated in turn by the Prussian political 
dream and the culture that flourished on the ruins of the Holy Roman 
Empire, not a single thinker of note was produced for a century. Everything 
passing for art or literature was a hollow and unimaginative adaption from 
French models, to whose culture Germany became the most obsequious 
subject. The bourgeoisie, living in the narrowest social and intellectual 
circle, read even less widely than the contemporary Jews and every strutting 
princeling imagined himself a Louis Quatorze. 

But Europe, even two centuries ago, was a comparatively small place, 
and cultural movements sent out ripples that eventually did cross the Rhine. 
The seventeenth century of English genius nourished a crop of French 
intellectual activity precipitating a movement in her Eastern neighbour that 
was not merely imitative. The German Aufklarung of the second half of the 
eighteenth century was the beginning of what may properly be called her 
contribution to modern European thought. Blessed by the philosopher king 
himself, it named Klopstock and Wieland as its pioneers and Lessing as its 
protagonist, propagating in a spiritual desert the humanist doctrine of 
common right inspired by the great encyclopaedists. Unhappily, it was 
then, with the new revolutionary air breathed by Rousseau and Voltaire, 
purified by Kant and inhaled by the ‘enlightened’, that the modern German 
tragedy begins. For Jewry too was awakening from its slumber, so much 
so that by the time the new movement reached its maturity a Jew was 
among its most renowned leaders. Three years after the ascent of Frederick 
the Great to the throne of Prussia, Moses Mendelssohn left his ghetto home 
in Dessau and at the age of fourteen walked the eighty miles to Berlin to 
study the Talmud under his old teacher the Rabbi Frankel. Within twenty 
years he had become Mendelssohn the philosopher, friend of Lessing, a Jew 
whose treatises were clothed in far more beautiful German than those of 
Kant, a stunted Israelite visited by Mirabeau and received by the King. 
Having broken the bonds tying him hand and foot to the Jewish community, 
he acquired in a remarkably short period knowledge of all the important 
lay subjects and used his extraordinary gifts further to make the thought of 
the Jew known in their own tongue to all the celebrated German thinkers of 
the time. He was the first ambassador of his people to stand fearlessly 
among its critics so that Israel should be known at least as well as the Red 
Indians of the Rockies or the Cossacks of Siberia. In him Lessing saw a new 
Spinoza, and he really did search out the Judaism in Jewry without losing 
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complete faith in his people and their religion as his forerunner had lost it. 

Together Lessing and Mendelssohn attacked powers of reaction. These 
two men, their ancestry rooted in opposite corners of the earth, destiny had 
fated to be born in the same year; so that being born in the same land they 
could be stirred by the same emotions, moved by the same impulses, angered 
by the same injustices. Drawn together by love of the same pastimes they 
were like two brothers who lived for the same ideals. Brothers they were, 
yet one was the son of Germany and the other a son of Israel, and they 
formed an alliance loved by neither people. Lessing was persecuted, Mendels- 
sohn calumniated and ostracized. When Rahel was born Laocoon had 
already appeared, Emilia Galotti was not yet written, but she grew up to 
exult in the combination of spirits that was to produce Nathan. The first 
great woman of culture to be both a German and a Jewess, she personified 
that very harmony these men had sought to produce, a condition requiring 
not only intellectual magnitude but physical courage besides. 

Rahel’s greatness consists in the highly developed, almost over-powering, 
sensitivity that has defeated definition even by her most ardent devotees. 
Her attic in the Jagerstrasse became a temple of truth and the deepest origin- 
ality, the most significant of the Jewish salons of the period. It has been said 
that her art was Menschenkunst so much so that a history of Rahel is much 
more a chronicle of her contemporaries, artists, intellectuals, bons-viveurs 
princes and publicists. Her Dachstubenwahrheiten became famous when as a 
frail, unattractive girl in her twenties she assembled around her not only the 
cream of Berlin cosmopolitan society, but all those Germans who recognized 
with Goethe the need for saving the German soul. Indeed, it is in her relation 
to the poet that Rahel achieved her early prominence and in which her 
claim to fame resides. Her personality radiated inspiration from Goethe as 
though she were his consort. And this was the early Goethe, coolly received, 
not the exalted Geheimrat. If she was not the first in Germany to recognize 
his greatness, it was she who created a Goethe-cult, who used him as a 
measure to gauge good and evil, love and hate, wisdom and folly. She 
insisted that her friends read and understand him, for if they did not and 
could not, then they weren’t her friends! In Auerbach’s phrase she was 
Goethereif. In her attic the whole world was brought to her, through the 
inspiration of his works. 


There is my mausoleum [she wrote], there I have lived, loved, suffered, 
rebelled, learned to know Goethe. Grew up with him, idolized him 
boundlessly! There I lay awake and suffered through many, many nights, 
4 . é a 
and looked at the heavens, the stars, and the world with a new kind of hope; 
or at least with violent desires. I was innocent ...A new volume of Goethe 
was a festival with me; a lovely, glorious, beloved, honoured guest, who 
opened new gates for me to a new unknown, bright life. Throughout my life 
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he has accompanied me unfailingly. I went into partnership with his wealth; 
he was always my only, surest friend, my safeguard against being terrified by 
spectres, my superior master, My most moving friend, of whom I knew what 
hells he had known! — in short, with him I grew up, and after a thousand 
separations always found him again. As I am no poet I can never say what 
he has been to me. When I think of him, tears come into my eyes; everyone 
else I love with my strength alone: he has taught me to love with his. And I 
do not know how much I have yet to love. How often have I thought 
already: your nature cannot endure more; and then my nature changed. 
My poet. 


This hyper-sensitive affinity to Goethe created her attitude to the literary 
and political trends of her day. Rahel’s influence permeates the Romantic 
School, Young Germany and the St. Simonians, so that she may truly be 
called a forerunner of Socialism in Germany, but she became identified with 
none of these movements. The Romantics shared with her her veneration 
for truth, but in the practice of it they differed. The wave of religiosity that 
accompanied the accession of Frederick William III and Queen Louise to 
the Prussian throne in 1797 was the ever-darkening backcloth against which 
the most lavish extravaganzas of thought and conduct were enacted. The 
Schlegels, the Humboldts, Tieck, Novalis and Schleiermacher were among 
the principal actors in a drama which featured apostacy, free-love, divorce 
and suicide as its chief characteristics. Among the womenfolk alone did this 
movement find a saving grace; for they contrasted so violently with the 
men by their spirituality, courage and independence as to remind us more 
of Ibsen’s heroines than Schleiermacher’s congregants. Henrietta Herz was 
their tragic muse; Bettina Brentano their oracle. Rahel remained cool, 
detached, rejecting Lucinde but accepting much of the reasoning that had 
inspired it. Her first salon saw too much of the blood and pain of German 
history, too much of the Napoleonic struggle and its disastrous end at Jena 
to dwell in the chiarescuro of mystical romanticism. For Rahel’s Menschen- 
kunst kept her on firmer ground. Steeped in the humanism of Goethe and 
Jean Paul, she could stand at one with Fichte and suffer the reality and the 
realism of the War of Liberation proper. And in her salon there was place 
too for the brilliant reactionary Gentz, not because he was the literary chattel 
of Metternich but because his erotic exploits compensated in a way for her 
own unlucky love affairs, because he was an ‘original’. The world she 
visualized was one of universality and tolerance, it contained glorious 
episodes like the immolation of Prince Louis Ferdinand (she was, to him, 
‘die kleine Levi’) and in her derision of national frontiers she inherited the 
cosmopolitanism which was among the best traits of her race. 


Es wird eine Zeit kommen, [she once wrote] wo Nationalstolz ebenso 
angesehen werden wird wie Eigenliebe und andere Eitelkeit; und Krieg wie 
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Schlagerei. Der jetzige Zustand widerspricht unserer Religion. Um diesen 
Widerspruch nicht einzugestehen, werden die entsetzlichen langweiligen 
Liigen gesagt, gedruckt und dramatisiert. 


The place that Rahel has earned for herself in the development of German 
thought in the nineteenth century lies essentially in her ‘permanence’, 
through her forty years of mature life she was always contemporaneous with 
progress, never too old for it. She lived to see the Romantics debased, 
debunked and dispersed; F. Schlegel to grow self-indulgent and epicurean, 
his wife Dorothea miserable and absent-minded; the vogue of Henrietta 
Herz pass, and be replaced by that of Bettina; to suffer the betrayal and 
cruelty of two feeble lovers and allow herself to become captivated a third 
time, on this occasion by a youth thirteen years her junior, one who bordered 
without prospects between medicine and literature. To the chilliness of a 
Berlin winter under foreign domination was to be added the chilliness of 
anti-semitism, even in the movement she had helped to foster. Yet she 
remained the same Rahel, merciless to her friends, kind to her enemies. She 
took her youthful suitor and laboured to teach him part of the art of writing, 
leaving the pains of war and separation to teach him the rest. After some 
doubt and vacillation she and Varnhagen married in 1814 when she was 
forty-three. A marriage remarkable for the devotion the youthful writer, 
now turned diplomat, lavished upon his wife and mentor. He once said, 
‘I should wear a collar upon which is written, “I belong to Rahel’’.’ That 
several volumes of her correspondence, diaries and aphorisms exist today is 
mainly due to him, for no aspect of her life did he neglect in order to explain 
and amplify her genius. He has recorded many of his conversations with the 
celebrated and the illustrious in which she formed the subject. To Goethe 
he showed a large selection of her letters, among them the most intimate, 
an act which frightened her but gained her approval. Goethe knew her 
chiefly by reputation, as they met but three times altogether, on very 
formal occasions. Yet even after the first meeting, and she was but a girl of 
twenty-three, he fastened upon her the seal of immortality. Thus he told 
Horn: 


She is a girl of extraordinary intellect, constantly thinking, and full of feeling — 
where can one find the like? It is a rare thing . . . She is an affectionate girl; 
strong in her feelings and yet easy in all her utterances; the former quality 
gives her a high significance, the latter makes her agreeable; the former makes 
us admire her great originality, and the latter makes this originality amiable, 
pleasing to us. It cannot be denied that there are many people in the world 
who at least appear original; but what security have we that it is not merely 
an appearance? That what we are inclined to take for the inspiration of a 
lofty mind is not merely the effect of a passing mood? It is not so with her; 
she is, as far as I know, herself at every instant, always stirred in a way peculiar 
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to her, and yet calm — in short, she is what I would call a beautiful soul; the 
more intimately one gets to know her, the more one feels attracted and 
agreeably held by her. 


Goethe also acknowledged that her love for poetry was no convention, 
but came from her deep understanding of life. “It is doubly pleasing to me’, 
he says, ‘because with her it is no general impression; she masters every idea 
in detail. A general impression is often a proof that we ground our admira- 
tion of a poet upon other people’s opinions. If we have apprehended his 
work in detail for ourselves, we naturally show that we have pure emotions 
and clear thoughts of our own.’ 

Now follows a period of travel, in which we find Rahel and the young 
Legationsrat at the Vienna Congress, at Frankfurt, scene of one of her meet- 
ings with Goethe, at Karlsruhe in the crazy court of the Archduke Charles, 
at Mannheim with Tettenborn. A shifting setting without distinction, with 
little of the polish of intellectual pursuits, much of the drabness of political 
ones. Prussia was changed, and Berlin, from being the keen sword of 
German wit and generosity, now provided the blunt instrument of oppres- 
sion. Varnhagen, a disgruntled liberal, and Rahel, his wife of suspect origin, 
found diplomacy distasteful. Indeed, they very soon ceased being personae 
gratae to the regime they ostensibly represented and returned in 1819 to 
Berlin, to resume their salon life in an apartment in the Mauerstrasse. A 
new, political salon this, serious in that it gathered the philosophers and 
jurists from the newly-founded University, Hegel and Gans, political in that 
it was the centre of opposition to the new reaction, literary in that the 
writers of Young Germany, Heine, Bérne and Gutzkow, all found inspira- 
tion in the atmosphere Rahel created. 

In her letters we learn much of the youthful Heine, his excessive pride, 
his callowness, his presumptuousness. Brought to the salon in 1822 by 
Ludwig Robert, brother of Rahel and himself a poet of stature, Heine was 
‘taken up’ by Varnhagen and so achieved publication in the Berlin revues. 
Rahel, dubious of his literary potential, urged on him the necessity of con- 
centrated work, that he should not be satisfied with success as an homme 
d'esprit. She would chide him, snub him, show him writing was a craft, not 
a way of life. Sometimes in protest he absented himself from the salon, and 
especially after the death of his father did he choose seclusion. It nevertheless 
transpired that her influence over his life was deep and many-sided, and 
their common veneration of the principles of St. Simon he especially 
treasured. One cycle of poems in the Buch der Lieder he dedicated to Rahel. 

The long and adventurous road from Moses Mendelssohn to Heinrich 
Heine is the road marked out by Rahel Levin, converted Israelite and 
fellow-traveller with Goethe. With the departure of the old poet and the 
emergence of the young her epoch is indeed doubly ended, for now this 
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span of literary universality in which the Jewish soul blended with the 
German spirit approaches its close. She died too soon to know of their 
polarization, but as death caught her up she clutched with a sense of 
despair at the heritage of Palestine and the tribe whose history she had 
helped to change. Four days before the end she said to Varnhagen: 


My story is of a refugee from Egypt and Palestine who came here to find help, 
love and care from you. God guided me to you, dear August, and led you 
to me! And in solemn transport I think of this origin of mine, and of the 
interconnection of destinies through which the oldest recollections of the 
human race link up, across time and space, with the newest. That which for 
so long a period of my life appeared to me the greatest ignominy, the bitterest 
suffering and misfortune —to be born a Jewess —I would not now renounce 
at any price. 


In her achievement lies her failure, and Heine, the German-Jew consummate, 
was already to know the stirrings of the intellect’s revolt against the soul. 
So we lay Rahel’s head to rest, in 1833, just a century before Armageddon, 
recalling those apt words of Hdlderlin, still und bewegt, and remembering 
also her own epitaph to herself, which is also a message of peace for which 
the world still clamours: 


Gute Menschen, wenn etwas Gutes ftir die Menschheit geschieht, dann 
gedenket freundlich in Eurer Freude auch meiner. 








KASIMIR EDSCHMID 
BY LuTzZ WELTMANN! 


SOME time ago a German newspaper published the result of an inquiry: 
which books are in greatest demand in Germany now? Those named 
included some foreign books, some books by German authors in exile, and 
a few written by those who had remained in Germany. Among the last, 
Kasimir Edschmid with his voluminous novel, Das gute Recht (Verlag Kurt 
Desch, Miinchen) holds the second place to Ernst Wiechert. 

This is for various reasons quite remarkable. The 1090 pages make no 
easy reading. They flatter neither the mood of self-pity nor that of repen- 
tance. There is no easy-going escapism from the present nor anything 
reminiscent of the thriller. Although the book is likely to keep its value 
as an appealing and convincing document of the so-called ‘Innere Emigra- 
tion’, it is by no means a flawless work of art whose very perfection would 
make it an outstanding literary event. Edschmid seems to have had inside 
information about July 20th, but he was not known as a man who had 
come out against Hitlerism. To write four volumes about Italy in the 
German tradition of “Sehnsucht nach dem Siiden’ without paying homage 
to Fascism showed, however, some courage in those days, and made him 
suspect in official circles. (It is interesting to compare German historical 
novels written between 1933 and 1945: those by refugees are highly topical — 
they portray our time under the cloak of past history; those ‘made in 
Germany’, even if their topic was welcome ‘propaganda’ as were Edschmid’s 
books about Italy, avoided the issues of the time, although containing an 
occasional hint of the true state of affairs which might evade the watchful 
eye of the regime.) Moreover, the labels ‘highbrow’ and ‘snob’ had stuck 
to the author unduly long after he had turned away from an expressionistic 
start. And Das gute Recht — ‘Recht’ both in the meaning of (codified) law 
and (moral) righteousness —is the story of a writer living through the 
closing years of the war, of a writer who unmistakably bears Edschmid’s 
features. What is more, the story is one of private life. 

And yet, surprising as it may appear at first glance, its success can be 
explained. How Edschmid’s literary past foreshadowed the writing of the 
book will be traced in this essay. Many German readers recognized them- 
selves in Edschmid; they identified his experience with the reality of their 
own lives or with their own wishful fantasies, and therein lies a hint of 
Germany's future development. 

The early works of Kasimir Edschmid, who is now fifty-eight, bear the 
hallmark of expressionism. He is the theorist of literary expressionism and 
a leading exponent of expressionistic prose. His short stories Die sechs 

1 Dr. Weltmann was formerly co-editor of Die Literatur (Eps.). 
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Miindungen (published 1915), Das rasende Leben and others, the first expres- 
sionistic novel, Die achatnen Kugeln (1920), shocked the common reader and 
were unintelligible to many, as is Finnegans Wake today. Looking back 
one can discern diverse strata in his work at this early stage. 

There is, first of all, an ‘expressionism’ which is not related to any special 
period of literature: an emotional attitude characteristic of youth, in short — 
‘Storm and Stress’. It is not a far cry from Goethe’s “Gefitihl ist alles!’ to a 
sentence like: ‘Geftihl nur der Menschen... Erde unter unwigbarem 
Himmel . . . Melodie der Schépfung aus dichterischem Ruf!’ To a belated 
‘Stiimer und Drianger’, Georg Biichner, he dedicated one of his earlier 
writings: “To my greater brother Georg Biichner.’ As Biichner had not 
been rediscovered until the years preceding the 1914-18 war, one critic (as 
I remember from my younger days) took these words literally! Edschmid, 
a European mind among the German writers of his age, had always a special 
affection for his Hessian compatriot who was later to sharpen his sense of 
reality and documentary accuracy. 

Another element of Edschmid’s expressionism is his rejection of middle- 
class values. His is the revolt of an artist rather than of a politically-minded 
person and he keeps almost entirely within the confines of literature. He 
derives his revaluation of values from Nietzsche, not from his consciousness 
of the breakdown of a civilization and the downfall of humanity in the first 
World War, experiences which opened the lips of many an expressionistic 
writer. 

But he shares with them a third feature of his expressionistic experiment: 
his desire to smash the old tables of the law in order to make new ones. 
These experiments bore the mark of a lucid mind. 

Whereas those representatives of the movement who had become poets 
through their experience of war and its disasters were hurled into chaos and 
stammered inarticulate messages to mankind, Edschmid, though no less 
deeply moved, maintained his poise. Whereas they were expressionists 
from a conception of life, Edschmid was one by temperament. Whereas 
they preached the brotherhood of Man, Edschmid, aware of the changes of 
space and time effected in a world where technology was triumphant, saw 
the distances between countries and continents disappearing. Whereas they 
were in quest of the soul, Edschmid worshipped the body. Whereas their 
social compassion made of every prostitute a Mary Magdalen, Edschmid, 
without moralizing, created a breed of masterful and aggressive males who 
were, however, devoid neither of chivalry nor tenderness, and he paints an 
impressive gallery of women in Rubens’s exuberant colours. Whereas most 
of his fellow expressionists sided with the proletariat, Edschmid, in his 
dislike of middle-class style, took sides with aristocracy. He was fond of the 
cultured aristocrat, and at the same time he liked the individual who dared 
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to brave the conventions of society. The only attempt he made as a play- 
wright was an adaptation of Dumas’s play Kean — that gifted actor, who so 
shocked society, was a hero after his own heart. Edschmid translated the 
French original into his own hectic and heated language; the dialogue is 
tense, each scene an arrow which, once loosed from the bow, moves with 
lightning speed. 

Though his style had originated from an outlook quite different from, if 
not contrary to, that of most expressionistic authors, he was a sort of a law- 
giver and his influence upon his younger contemporaries was enormous. 
But youth movements cannot last for ever; the volcano of expressionistic 
inspiration was to burn itself out, and those who had originally so many 
features in common found themselves in individual isolation. 

All of them looked for something upon which they could fall back. 
Sorge found his salvation in the Roman Catholic Church, Kornfeld in 
Judaism, Toller and Johst in extreme political creeds, Barlach and Else 
Lasker-Schiiler in regionalism, and Hasenclever turned to comedies comply- 
ing with the strict rules of stage-craft. Zuckmayer, an extremist of the 
‘lyrical’ theatre, turned a somersault and proved a popular but none the less 
‘serious’ playwright. Edschmid came down to earth through journalism. 
He was a critic on the staff of the literary supplement of the Frankfurter 
Zeitung, whose great reputation was built up at that time. Edschmid was 
outspoken in his attacks on ‘bourgeois’ celebrities such as Thomas Mann, 
Jacob Wassermann, Ricarda Huch and others. The liberal tradition of the 
newspaper would not have allowed him to be muzzled, but its progressive 
editor harnessed Edschmid’s talents in the service of a new venture. 

The adventurer in the spirit became a globe-trotter. The juggler with 
words learned to use his eyes. An author whose bent had been towards the 
play of ideas and the interplay of opinions faced the task of giving shape to 
his impressions of the world. A man with an aesthetic attitude to the world, 
who was overwhelmed by feverish visions and volatile associations, now 
perceived sociological connections and had to deal with matter and sub- 
stance. He forfeited neither the high standards nor the genuine self- 
expression characteristic of his early writings. The new direction of his 
energies had, on the contrary, the effect of enriching and invigorating his 
work. The Edschmid of the second period was born. 

Not all his travel books were produced prior to the short stories and novels 
which he wrote in this period (which covers the decade before 1933); but 
they owe both their themes and their form to the travel books. Therefore it 
is justifiable, perhaps, to consider them together as an earlier stage in the 
author’s development. 

There are three topics: the Mediterranean, Africa and South America. 
The first he explored and described again and again. Desire for the south is 
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an old German heritage. His book on Africa shows how far he has travelled 
on his way to a matter-of-fact style: it is the result of his new outlook and 
of his artistic self-discipline —a good specimen of the so-called ‘New 
Functionalism’ (Neue Sachlichkeit) in literature, Edschmid’s imaginative 
mind and comprehensive eye preventing him from ever becoming dry. 
Among his three books on South America, one, Glanz und Elend Siidamerikas, 
is outstanding, one of the most fascinating and, at the same time, inform- 
ative travel books of our time, I dare say not only in modern German 
literature. ) 

The major works in order of appearance are as follows. Afrika nackt und 
angezogen is significant for the new phase in the author’s development. He 
does not play the role of ‘discoverer’ at all, he dwells on apparently trivial 
aspects of life in Africa and makes us realize to what extent that continent 
has remained terra incognita. The many problems upon which Edschmid 
touches form the pattern of an epic of Africa: combining the realism of the 
journalist and the stimulating imagination of the poet, he unfolds an epic 
narrative in which he deals, not with past events, but with developments 
likely to take place in the future. The decisive struggle between White and 
Black, the unification of the coloured peoples, their political emancipation, 
new perspectives of socialist grouping — these are some of the scenes which 
one can visualize. Economics are everything, although capitalism has a 
different aspect among the ‘clothed’ than among the ‘naked’. The former 
set a limit to the output of diamonds, otherwise they would swamp the 
markets and become so cheap that one could use them as shoe-buttons; the 
latter hold fast to Islam, their numerous daughters, the fruit of polygamy, 
are a good investment, and sell well in the marriage market. The battle is 
still far off —the great majority of the natives are more concerned with 
questions of immortality: they were frightened to appear in the films made 
by the author’s companion. 

When I reviewed this book in 1930 a strange coincidence happened, of 
which I was then not aware. I was a judge in a literary competition to assess 
the popularity of certain works. Another Africa-book, Hans Grimm’s Volk 
ohne Raum, was by far the favourite — as a literary event Edschmid’s Afrika 
nackt und angezogen was not in the running. Today one sees the two books 
set one against each other. Grimm’s book was no mean achievement, yet, 
alas, its ‘Lebensraum’ policy disturbed and poisoned the minds of its readers. 
Edschmid was, even when dealing with the former German colonies, inter- 
nationally-minded: the episode of the German ex-officer who spoke English 
fluently, but had learnt Swahili lest he should talk the language of his 
British employer, is told to exemplify national resentment, and the transfor- 
mation of the Indians into the ruling class of Tanganyika after the departure 
of the Germans is recorded as a cultural curiosity. 
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Glanz und Elend Siidamerikas followed in the next year. Its sub-title was 
‘Novel of a Continent’. Edschmid found out that the ten states of South 
America had various common features. Firstly — revolutions which ended 
in dictatorships; the people wished for democratic governments, but needed 
dictators. The author compared these with the condottieri of the Italian 
city-states, their stage of civilization corresponding to that of the Renais- 
sance. Another common factor was the encroachment of American 
capitalism — it took the place of the conquistadores of old. And he noticed the 
differences: the macadamized roads through the primeval forests of Brazil 
and the unattractive setting of a forlorn city in Peru produced two different 
national characters. He saw the blending of races at work; he saw the racial 
outlook of the peoples of South America at variance. He observed the people 
of Brazil, who are without any racial prejudice; the people of Peru, who are 
descended from Indians and Spaniards, but do not want to have anything 
to do with either; the people of Chile, who are Spaniards mixed with 
Indians like the inhabitants of Peru, Ecuador, Bolivia, yet with a difference: 
their Spanish ancestors did not belong to the upper class, but were deported 
criminals, and the Indians were not descendants of rulers, but an uncivilized 
tribe of huntsmen. There is the persistence of the old Castilian tradition 
concerning women in Chile and Peru, and the levelling influence of Holly- 
wood upon the ideals of beauty in the Argentine. The range of Edschmid’s 
interest embraces the changes accompanying the gradual industrialization of 
wheat-producing Argentina, where no middle class exists, and the exploita- 
tion of the labourers in Ecuador as well as the architectural remains of the 
ancient Inca civilization and the festivals of the Roman Catholic Church 
with their vestiges of paganism. 

He portrays himself in the traveller Goers, who ‘likes to play with universal 
history on the basis of geography’, but the hero of the book is the South 
American continent. The reader is made an observer like himself and 
witnesses the widening of the writer’s spiritual outlook. He sees European 
problems shrinking to unimportance when he thinks in terms of continents. 
Argentina’s coastline is compared with the stretch from the North-Cape to 
Sicily and that of Chile with the distance between Stockholm and Bagdad. 
There is no ‘unity of place’ on his huge stage, nor does “unity of time’ exist. 
When he mentions the Panama Canal and the swimmer Halliburton he 
points out how the human mind has changed — Byron’s swimming through 
the Dardanelles, a reminiscence of Leander’s accomplishment in the ancient 
world, is remembered today only because Byron is famous as a writer. 
Halliburton, in our time, needed no ‘background’, a sporting record having 
become noteworthy for its own sake. Edschmid is, by no means, averse to 
sport —in his novel Sport um Gagaly, for instance, he does not deal with 
sport from the point of view of physical education only, but as a philosophy 
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of life, as a training in fairness, and though it is not one of his best books, it 
struck a new note in German literature. 

Edschmid, in his quest for beauty in tropical scenery, in sport and tech- 
nology, outdoes technology itself: the writer’s words, at once precise and 
imaginative, prove superior to any photography or film. There is ‘unity of 
action’ — the making of an active mind. This book might well have estab- 
lished a new method of teaching geography — an educational firm published 
an abridged edition for schools. 

Zauber und Grosse des Mittelmeers (1932), which contains some essays from 
earlier books together with new ones, shows Edschmid on his way ‘home’. 
He used to live in Italy when he was not travelling. But the word ‘home’ is 
applied here in its more spiritual sense. Digging up the past, looking for 
what was behind the normalized surface of modern civilization, he felt 
suddenly fascinated by the traces of German exploits in the south. After 
spending many years abroad he saw himself confronted with German 
problems, not in the sense of the party strife within, but in the sense of 
Germany's place in the world. There is still a remnant of an aesthetic 
conception of history in him — in Keats’s words: 

Beauty . . . will never 

Pass into nothingness . . . 

... such too is the grandeur of the dooms 

We have imagined for the mighty dead — , 
and any idea of political expansion is alien to him. Das Siidreich, which 
deals with conquests and empire building, is equally free from power- 
politics, though published in 1933. With his sense of the dramatic, he found 
in stone, in talk, in the ways and deeds of men, symbols of German destiny. 
With German thoroughness he wrote a history of German ‘Italiensehnsucht’. 
Now a man of forty, with an urge to settle down, he wanted to know 
himself and was seized by certain symptoms of German restlessness. There 
is intellectual honesty in his turning to German problems. 

How did his skill as a novelist profit from the greater maturity of his 
mind? We can compare Edschmid with a painter who had a vision of 
colours before he had a subject for his brush, or with a composer who was 
inspired by melodies before he hit upon a theme. His travels supplied 
Edschmid with the experience to organize his talents. 

His novel Lord Byron (published a year before Maurois’s book about the 
poet) is, in the author’s own words, an outcome of his travels. He discovered 
Byron’s tracks in many places, and, more than that, he found in Byron a 
character into whom he could project possibilities of his own. Even the 
suggestion of snobbishness in Edschmid helped him in his portrait of Byron 
and he shared with his hero the adventurous spirit. 

He tried to show the real Byron behind the dandy and made the poet’s 
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passion for his half-sister the driving force in his life. What is psychologically 
convincing, though it cannot be proved as fact, has rightly its central position 
in a novel. In this passion, Edschmid saw the key to the contradictions in 
Byron’s personality and the spring of his actions. Lord Byron is the story of 
a great individualist for whom the world had no room. Edschmid painted 
the contemporary society which had ostracized Byron, the places to which 
his daimon took him, and the end of the man of action. To be a man of 
action is one of the author’s secret dreams, as many passages in his work and 
some novels (Die gespenstischen Abenteuer des Hofrat Briistlein amongst others) 
reveal. The novel about Byron is one of Edschmid’s masterpieces. With all 
its psychological insight, with all its narrative concentration it remains 
conventional inasmuch as it centres around one extraordinary character who 
is shown in extraordinary situations. 

In Hallo, Welt!, a series of short stories, Edschmid created a new type in 
this genre. Here the old definition of short story as a singular happening no 
longer applies. Not fictitious adventures, but the reality of life is fantastic, 
is outside the ordinary. One example will suffice: a German industrialist 
visits the leper island and decides not to manufacture the serum offered to 
him by a scientist — because it will not pay if no more than 246 cases of 
leprosy exist. 

Edschmid looks at this changing world with the eyes of a man imbued 
with the humanities and conscious of the tension existing between the 
products of historical development and the influences of modern civilization. 
These short stories — set in Africa and Norway, Egypt and Greece, Italy and 
Syria, in Spain and on the sea — are true documents of modern life between 
the wars. 

In them Edschmid found a form of art congenial to his gifts. He was less 
convincing when he took up the same topic again in Feine Leute oder die 
Grossen dieser Erde, where his power of observation and his rich local colour 
are obscured by a fictitious story. 

Das Siidreich, which followed Zauber und Grésse des Mittelmeers, and 
Deutsches Schicksal —the story of the life and death of some unemployed 
Germans who went as army instructors to Bolivia, for which Glanz und 
Elend Siidamerikas furnished the setting, foreshadow Das gute Recht as 
Edschmid’s contribution to German problems. 

This novel is the story of a German writer who did not emigrate, but who 
strove to remain, and did in fact remain an honest man. Edschmid tells the 
story without any complacency, without over-rating the importance of a 
writer's work and existence in these apocalyptic years. He does not lead us 
to the hell of deportation and concentration camps, but to the purgatory of 
everyday life, the experience of mistrust, of chicaneries, of poisoned human 
relationship. A few good deeds — heroic under the circumstances — hold a 
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candle to a naughty world. One has the gratifying feeling that they have 
not been inserted for the sake of whitewashing his fellow countrymen. 

The human qualities of Kasimir Edschmid, whose books were burnt in 
1933 and who was forbidden to write after 1941, make this novel which 
must have been begun as a secret diary a sympathetic work. It was com- 
mendable restraint which prevented a man who knew of the sufferings of 
the victims of Nazism from expatiating upon the privation, the starvation, 
the perils and the tragedies in the lives of non-Nazis. 

The size of the book, however, is somewhat out of proportion to its 
contents. Its slow movement is, to a certain extent, intentional, as Ed- 
schmid’s purpose was not the chronicling of dramatic events; the fall of 
Mussolini, the landings in Normandy, July 2oth, the last days of Hitler, all 
are announced over the radio to the writer Rotenhan and his family, who 
live on a farm in southern Bavaria; his purpose is to tell the story of fifteen 
hundred days. (Grillparzer used, equally unsuccessfully, the same trick in 
the fourth act of Des Meeres und der Liebe Wellen.) To mention another weak 
point: in order to be as ‘documentary as possible, Edschmid does not always 
escape the dangers of a roman a Clef. The degree of reality is not equal 
throughout the book. The reader wonders whether his admiration for the 
writer's wife, who helps him in his ethical task and is anxious to preserve the 
best working conditions for him, would be greater if she really existed or 
if she were Edschmid’s invention. It is the chivalrous Edschmid who pays 
tribute to her. 

Opposed to the angel Dolly is the diable boiteux Ziema, the evacuee 
imposed upon them. He is distinctly a ‘symbol’ and Edschmid spares us no 
feature of the agonizing ugliness typical of the regime. In his perennial 
quest for beauty Edschmid’s aesthetic feelings must have been outraged 
when he lived to see a tragedy whose protagonist was a clown. 

Yet it is not beauty with which he is concerned in Das gute Recht. The 
cavalcade of an era is described in dialogue form by a writer who is a man 
of the world and understood from the outset that as soon as men allowed 
the infringement of a single human right, then the turmoil and upheaval 
from which the world still suffers today was bound to follow. 

Das gute Recht is the confession of a personal experience told in an un- 
affected and detached style. The thread of the narrative is never lost. 
Without indictment, without any attempt at ‘re-education’, but giving facts 
and information, Edschmid wrote his novel, bringing to it the mature mind 
of a German who had discovered his own self in a world-wide Odyssey of 
spiritual adventures. 

‘Edschmid’ is the pseudonym of Eduard Schmidt. May it be a hopeful 
symptom that so many ‘Hans Schmidts’ in Germany find comfort in his 
latest book! 








JOHN RUSSELL OF EDINBURGH AND GOETHE 


AN EARLY NINETEENTH-CENTURY SCOTTISH OPINION OF GERMAN CLASSICISM 
BY ROBERT PICK 


In the year 1821 Viscount Lascelles, son of the second Earl of Harewood, set 
out on an extensive tour of Central Europe, accompanied by a young 
Scottish lawyer, John Russell. The travellers first visited south-western 
Germany and then proceeded via Frankfort-on-the-Main to Weimar, where 
they stayed for several weeks. After visiting Saxony, Géttingen and Berlin 
they turned south-east to Silesia and Cracow, then through Moravia to 
Vienna and by way of Styria to Trieste, where they embarked for Italy. 

On their return to this country, John Russell published, in 1824, with 
Constable of Edinburgh, an account of these travels, in two volumes, under 
the title: A Tour in Germany, and Some of the Southern Provinces of the Austrian 
Empire, in 1820, 1821, 1822. 

In many ways Russell’s book differs from the accepted type of early 
nineteenth-century travel book. Keeping his own figure constantly in the 
background, he does not, like so many of his contemporaries, weary the 
reader with personal anecdote; nor does he dwell at unseemly length on 
the rudeness of postilions, the coarseness of food, the discomfort of inns and 
the general hardships of travel, to which any who ventured into the heart of 
Europe in those days were exposed. Instead, he offers an intelligent observer's 
comment on various aspects of German life. With the self-assurance of his 
twenty-three years, yet without any show of superiority he traverses, in 
every sense of the word, a wide field. Political and social conditions, courts 
and governments, education, law, literature and art, and a variety of other 
subjects come under review. There is nothing in the book nor in the 
author’s previous or later career to indicate that literature was his special 
domain. Neither by inclination nor by training was he particularly fitted for 
the appreciation of works of art. In his five years at Glasgow University he 
had carried off prizes in the Classics and in Natural History alike; his greatest 
achievement, the winning, in his final year, of a Gold Medal for an essay on 
the constitution of the United States, does not point in the direction of 
literary or aesthetic predilections. Nor was the legal training that he under- 
went in Edinburgh likely to foster such tastes though it certainly sharpened 
his perceptive and critical faculties. His preferences clearly lay in the spheres 
of history and science: literature was but one of the many subjects that 
claimed the passing interest of this very active mind. It is this fact, which, 
paradoxically, lends colour and significance to his observations on German 
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literature, the more so if we consider the time and circumstances in which 
they were made. For Russell stands at the end of a period of preparation in 
the field of Anglo-German literary relations. After pioneers like William 
Taylor, translators like Walter Scott and Coleridge, enthusiasts like Henry 
Crabb Robinson, propagandists in Reviews and Magazines, here, at last, we 
meet that rare specimen, the common reader, who, for once, has become 
articulate. He was the dilettante among the literati, yet his views are a 
measure of the latters’ success, a measure, in fact, of the acceptance of German 
literature in England immediately before the advent of Carlyle, the apostle 
of German Classicism. 

The change in the outlook on German literature, brought about in the 
first two decades of the nineteenth century, is clearly reflected in two of 
Russell’s general statements. In the first he refutes the old contention that 
the Germans were only what Jeffrey called ‘the learned drudges of Europe’. 
‘It was fortunate for Weimar’, Russell writes, ‘that the talent assembled 
within it took a direction which threw off, at once, the long endured 
reproach that Germany could produce minds only fitted to compile dry 
chronicles or plod on in the sciences.’ In the second he recognizes that 
German literature has come into its own. Whereas at the turn of the 
century, in 1801, the Critical Review, without serious fear of contradiction, 
could declare that ‘in history, poetry and every branch of polite literature 
the Germans are only beginning their career’, Russell, in 1824, asserts that 
‘there were few departments in which Germany could not vie with her most 
polished neighbours’. It is noteworthy that in Russell’s opinion ‘it was 
Weimar that took the lead in working out this great change’. To him, as to 
many of his contemporaries, German literature was essentially Weimar 
Classicism and its forerunners. 

Wieland, he believes, was ‘a delightful combination of acuteness and wit, 
no ordinary powers of original thinking united to a fancy rich, elegant and 
playful’. Of Schiller he speaks with particular warmth and admiration, and 
he sees in the continual mental and physical struggles of the poet a tragedy 
no less inspiring than those he conceived in his imagination. He emphasizes 
Schiller’s idealism: “His genius sought its food in the lofty and impassioned.’ 
In his opinion, Schiller’s plays and poems are far too little known in this 
country. “Most English readers’, he says, ‘judge of Schiller only from The 
Robbers, a boyish production, which gave, indeed, distinct promise of the 
fruit that was to come. . . It is impossible to form any idea of the German 
dramatist without knowing his Don Carlos, Mary Stuart, the Bride of Messina, 
and, higher than them all, Wallenstein.’ For Schiller’s lyric and epic poetry 
Russell has the same high esteem, asserting that ‘whoever is not acquainted 
with his Lyrical Poems is ignorant of his most peculiar and inimitable 
productions. 
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While ‘poor Schiller’, as Russell almost patronizingly refers to him, had 
been treated most unkindly by fate, Goethe, ‘from his early youth, has been 
the favourite of fortune and fame... the object of enthusiastic admiration 
... honoured by sovereigns . . . and caressed by all the ladies of Germany’. 
Russell apparently did not feel quite happy in the atmosphere of hero- 
worship at Weimar. With some disgust he likens Goethe to ‘an eastern 
potentate, or a jealous deity’ who ‘looks abroad from his retirement on the 
intellectual world which he has formed by his precept or his example... 
pronounces the oracular doom, or sends forth a revelation, and men wait 
on him to venerate and obey’. At the same time, Russell’s mind is much too 
alert to mistake the attitude of the Weimar circle for an indication of 
universal admiration. “Goethe has many detractors’, he observes, ‘and few 
men have outlived so many admirers’. Nor is Goethe, in Russell’s view, 
insensitive to adverse criticism: ‘an article in the Edinburgh Review on his 
memoirs of himself vexed him exceedingly’, he says, referring to Sir Francis 
Palgrave’s article on Dichtung und Wahrheit. Much has been talked of the 
‘jealousy with which he guards his literary reputation, and the haughty 
reserve with which this jealousy is alleged to surround his intercourse’. Yet 
in the presence of the poet all reservations are forgotten and he feels how 
little justified such accusations are: ‘It is only necessary to know what Goethe 
still is in his easy and friendly moments, to conceive how justly the universal 
voice describes him as having been in person, manners, and talent, a 
captivating man.’ 

For Goethe’s “universality of genius’ Russell has great admiration. Yet he 
would not credit him with universal success. He thinks that Goethe’s 
‘lucubrations in the sciences have not commanded either notice or admira- 
tion’ and pronounces the dictum that ‘to write well on everything it is not 
enough to take an interest in everything’. All the same, ‘in the fine arts, in 
poetry as an artist, in painting and sculpture as a critic, Goethe justifies his 
fame’. This statement is followed by a shrewder observation: “Goethe's 
productions in this department (i.e. the arts) contain an assemblage of 
dissimilar excellences which none of his countrymen can produce, though 
individually they might be equalled or surpassed.’ His comment on indi- 
vidual works is, however, singularly inept: Faust is a poem ‘which only a 
German can thoroughly feel or understand’, Tasso ‘deserves the name of a 
drama only because it is in dialogue, and it becomes intolerably tiresome 
when declaimed by actors’ though it is ‘from beginning to end a stream of 
the richest and purest poetry’. The ‘civil epic’, evidently meaning Hermann 
und Dorothea, is ‘an anomalous production of the German Parnassus’. Of 
Goethe’s novels Russell thoroughly disapproves, they are “of a very question- 
able sort’. He admits that they contain ‘good individual pictures and acute 
remarks’, but he feels that they cannot ‘be praised either for incident or 
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character’. “The Apprenticeship of William Meister’, he continues, ‘is a very 
readable book, in so far as it contains a great deal of acute and cloquent 
criticism; but who would purchase the criticism, even of Goethe, at the 
expense of the licentiousness of incident and pruriency of description, with 
which the book teems.’ 

Russell thinks highly of Goethe’s work for the Weimar theatre and of the 
patience with which he schooled the actors ‘in the thorough comprehension 
of their parts and the accurate conception of character’. “He and Schiller’, 
Russell declares, “had trained the whole corps dramatique and created that 
chaste, correct style of representation which formed the peculiarity of the 
Weimar School. Everything like rant disappeared from the stage, but the 
Opposite extreme was not always avoided, and tragedy was sometimes 
brought down to the subdued tone and gesture of serious conversation.’ 
Russell notices with regret that, owing to intrigue, the details of which he 
recounts with some gusto, Goethe felt obliged to retire from the manage- 
ment of the theatre. His retirement had a disastrous effect on the standard 
of production. When Goethe’s beneficent influence was withdrawn, ‘bad 
taste in selecting, want of judgement in casting, and carelessness in perform- 
ing’ became ‘as common in Weimar as anywhere else’. 

Russell sums up his estimate of Goethe in the following words: ‘It is 
scarcely possible for a man who has written so much, not to have written 
much that is mediocre. Goethe, having long since reached that point of 
reputation at which the name of an author is identified, in the eyes of his 
countrymen, with excellence of his work, has been frequently overrated, 
and men are not awanting who augur that the best of his fame is past. But 
he can well afford to make many allowances for the excesses into which 
popular enthusiasm, like popular dislike, is so easily misled; for there will 
always remain an abundance of original, and varied, and powerful genius, to 
unite his name for ever with the literature of his country.’ 

In Russell’s appraisal of German Classicism we recognize three features of 
what by 1820 had become the accepted picture of Goethe and Schiller in this 
country: the presentation of the two poets as the favourite and the victim of 
fate respectively; the idealization of the dead poet in the manner of Madame 
de Staél (‘Schiller lived, spoke, acted, as if the wicked did not exist’), later 
taken up by Carlyle (‘Schiller, apostle of the Sublime and Beautiful’); and 
lastly, objections to Goethe’s work on grounds of immorality. With his low 
estimate of Wilhelm Meister he anticipated Jeffrey and de Quincey, whose 
criticism was both more subtle and more savage than his. It is interesting, 
however, to compare his strictures with a remark of Carlyle’s, who, in a 
letter (June 25th, 1824) expressed much the same opinion as Russell, when he 
described the novel he had just translated as ‘a most mixed performance and, 
though intellectually good, much of it . . . morally bad’. 
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Russell’s views are neither original nor profound; they are but the reflec- 
tion of the general attitude towards German Classicism. Yet they show that 
the seeds planted by the scholars were beginning to bear fruit. It is here that 
the significance of testimonies of this kind lies. For the literature of one 
nation cannot permanently be received by another, unless the endeavours of 
the pioneers and scholars find response among the intelligent reading public; 
to strike its roots in foreign soil a national literature depends as much on 
dilettanti such as John Russell as on literati like Coleridge and Carlyle. 


Goethe read Russell’s Tour in the winter of 1825.1. To judge by his 
references and quotations, it held the reader’s attention. There was much, 
indeed, in the book that lifted it out of the ordinary run of travellers’ tales 
and commended it to Goethe. For Russell’s lack of mature judgement, ex- 
cusable in one so young, is outweighed by his keen power of observation 
and his ability to draw, with a few strokes, a vivid picture of a man. Here, 
for example, is his impression of Goethe, whom he visited on March 7th, 
1821.2 ‘He is now seventy-four(!) years old, yet his tall imposing form is but 
little bent by years; the lofty open brow retains all its dignity, and even the 
eye has not lost much of its fire. The effects of age are chiefly perceptible in 
an occasional indistinctness of articulation . . . His conversation is unaffected, 
gentlemanly and entertaining: in the neatness and point of his expressions, 
no less than in his works the first German classic, in regard of language, is 
easily recognized.’ Even more vivid is his picture of Beethoven, whom he 
heard, or rather saw playing at a private reception. The composer had to be 
tricked into sitting down at the piano after the company had retired to an 
adjoining room. ‘At first’, Russell says, 


he only struck now and then a few hurried and interrupted notes, as if afraid 
of being detected in a crime; but gradually he forgot everything else and ran 
on during half an hour in a phantasy, in a style extremely varied, and marked, 
above all, by the most abrupt transitions. The amateurs were enraptured; 
to the uninitiated it was more interesting to observe how the music of the 
man passed over his countenance. He seems to feel the bold, the commanding, 
and the impetuous more than what is soothing or gentle. The muscles of the 
face swell, and its veins start out; the wild eye rolls doubly wild; the mouth 
quivers, and Beethoven looks like a wizard, overpowered by the demons 
whom he himself has called up. 


There is nothing in contemporary accounts to match this record of what 
must have been a singular experience. 

Russell’s gift of characterization is closely linked with his intellectual 
curiosity. He is immensely interested in the world around him, not only 
the world of man, but, even more so, the world of things. In the close 

1W.A., Tageb., X, 136. 2 Ibid., VIII, 26. 
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observation of this world he takes aesthetic as well as scientific pleasure, a 
faculty which must have appealed to Goethe. Russell’s appreciation of the 
beauties of scenery constitutes a new feature in the travel books of the age. 
It has been pointed out by Bruford: that among the early travellers only 
Coleridge and his friends were susceptible to the charms of the German 
landscape. Most of them were interested only in towns and courts. Not so 
Russell. He is not a romantic Naturschwirmer, but he sees the characteristic 
features of the sandy North German Plain or of the Riesengebirge with the 
same sharp alertness as he seizes those of a person. And he sees man, his work, 
and his environment as a whole, as a composite picture. Listen to him 
describing his journey from Cracow southwards to Vienna: 


There is a most observable difference in the appearance of the towns and the 
peasantry, from the character of those which you have just left in Poland; 
there is more activity and seeming comfort. In Moravia, the country has 
more of the plain and the people gradually display, the nearer you come to 
the capital, the jovial and social bonhommie of the Austrian character. The 
whole province is in high cultivation ... The population, too, is dense, and 
the whole road is a succession of clean, bustling, small towns . . . On reaching 
the brow of the low eminences that border, to the north, the valley through 
which the Danube takes his course, a magnificent prospect burst at once upon 
the eye. A wide plain lay below, teeming with the productions and habita- 
tions of industrious men. 


This certainly is description of what Wilhelm von Scholz has aptly called 
Menschenlandschaft, and it introduces a new element into the travel books 
of the period. 

It was, in particular, Russell’s objective, almost scientific approach to 
nature that clearly attracted the attention of Goethe, who at the time of 
reading the book was deeply immersed in nature studies. Many of Russell’s 
observations referred to places he himself knew well, and touched on sub- 
jects dear to his heart. Like Russell, he had wondered at the strange sandstone 
formations of the Siachsische Schweiz, when he travelled to and from the 
Bohemian spas. Like Russell, he had been down the salt mines of Wieliczka 
and had returned from Glatz and Adersbach ‘bereichert mit Erfahrung und 
Begriffen’? Russell’s discourse on cloudbursts in the Riesengebirge aroused 
the interest of the author of the Witterungslehre, his discussion of ‘subter- 
ranean rivers’ that of the geologist. Goethe, the confirmed Neptunist, was 
pleased to see the theories of his opponents, the Vulcanists, rejected and 
ridiculed by Russell, who remarked: “When geologists take ‘“‘natural 
convulsions” into their hands, science is sure to be mortally convulsed.’ He 
evidently enjoyed this quip, for he carefully copied it out in his Notizenbuch, 
Varia and quoted it in a letter to Kaspar von Sternberg,* introducing it 


1 German Life and Letters, I, 84. 2W.A., Werke, XXXV, 16. 


3 September 19th, 1826. 
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thus: “Die Terrimotisten bringen mich nicht aus der Fassung; von Zeit zu 
Zeit findet man doch noch hie und da ein verniinftiges Wort.’ In another 
letter (to Nees von Esenbeck, the botanist)! he describes Russell’s detailed 
account of an illness he had observed in Poland as “ein sehr sch6ner Aufsatz 
in einer Reisebeschreibung ... wo man ihn nicht sucht’. 

In the meantime extracts from Russell’s book had appeared in the German 
press, and one of them had been included in the material which Goethe and 
Kanzler Miiller were collecting for the book to commemorate the fiftieth 
anniversary of Goethe’s entry into the services of the Duchy: the Goethes 
Goldener Jubeltag. On second thoughts, Goethe considered it unsuitable for 
the occasion and wrote to Miiller:? 


...ein Beiblatt zu der Célnischen Zeitung, wovon eine Stelle des reisenden 
Roussells [sic!] tiber mich und meine Zustande gegeben wird, und méchte 
sich dieselbe nicht zum Abdruck bei dieser Gelegenheit qualifizieren. 


According to Russell, Goethe ‘got into a passion with people, whose visits 
he permitted, and who then put him into their books, not altogether in the 
eulogistic style which he expects’. Russell need not have entertained any 
fears for himself on this account. His careful observation of natural pheno- 
mena and his lucid exposition of scientific hypotheses were evidence of that 
‘schne, seltene Gabe eines freien, ungetriibten Anschauens der inneren und 
aussern Natur’, which Goethe valued so highly wherever he encountered 
it. They far outweighed Russell’s adverse criticism and moral strictures. 
Besides, the engaging frankness with which he airs his preferences and dis- 
likes is absolutely disarming. At times he certainly rushes in where angels 
fear to tread, as when he pronounces Schiller’s Ritter Toggenburg a ballad 
‘that has no equal in German literature’, or calls Adolf Miillner ‘the greatest 
living dramatist’; when he considers German ‘on the lips of a fair, frolicking 
Saxon(!) just as pleasing a language as Italian in the mouth of a languishing, 
voluptuous Venetian’, or expounds a theory that national cooking was the 
expression of national character. But Goethe had learned to suffer fools 
gladly and was now in a mood of wise forbearance. From this mood 
sprang one of the most charming creations of the aged poet, the Baccalaureus, 
quondam Schiiler, in Faust II, that devastating critic of the over-thirties who 
brazenly declares: 


Hat einer dreissig Jahr voriiber, 
So ist er schon so gut wie tot. 
Am besten war's, euch zeitig totzuschlagen. 


Like Mephistopheles, he now watched the improvidence of the young in 
amused detachment, convinced that youth, in its own good time, would 


1 December 31st, 1825. 2 January 6th, 1826. 
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mellow and ripen, “Wenn sich der Most auch ganz absurd gebirdet’. This 
young Scot, who, with the privilege of youth, discourses glibly on every 
possible subject under the sun, while reproaching Goethe for the over-great 
variety of his writings, is indeed another Baccalaureus, this time of the Anglo- 
Saxon variety, which Goethe liked so much better than the one that came 
‘aus einer gewissen nordéstlichen Richtung . . . kurzsichtig, blass, mit einge- 
fallener Brust, jung ohne Jugend’. He is a fair example, one would think, 
of those ‘junge Englinder’ — Goethe did not always differentiate between 
English and Scotch — for whom he confessed a weakness to Eckermann 
because, he thought, they had the courage ‘das zu sein, wozu die Natur sie 
gemacht hat. Es ist an ihnen nichts verbildet und verbogen, es sind an ihnen 
keine Halbheiten und Schiefheiten; sondern wie sie auch sind, es sind durchaus 
komplette Menschen. Auch komplette Narren mitunter, das gebe ich von 
Herzen zu’; adding, characteristically enough, “allein es ist doch was und hat 
doch auf der Wage der Natur einiges Gewicht’.: 


The first edition of the Tour was published anonymously, in 1824. The 
anonymity was not, however, strictly observed; reviewers mentioned the 
author’s name, and extracts from the book were published under his name in 
the Annual Register of that year. A second edition, with John Russell’s name 
on the title page, came out in 1825, simultaneously with an American reprint 
and a translation into German. From the American edition extracts on 
Goethe and Weimar found their way into various periodicals in the United 
States. In 1828, Constable published ‘a new edition, with additions’, this 
time including it in their Miscellany of Original and Selected Publications in the 
Various Departments of Literature, Science, and Arts. 

The book was generally well received, especially in Scotland. Christopher 
North of Blackwood’s Magazine?® called it ‘an excellent book’ and the author 
a ‘genuinely clever fellow’, who ‘with young Carlysle [sic!] is a pretty 
addition to Kempferhausen’s (i.e. R. P. Gillies) bataillon’; the Edinburgh 
Review! and the Edinburgh Magazine* were equally appreciative. The West- 
minster Review,* however, accused Russell of writing ‘more like a translator 
than an author, with as little expense of proper thinking as can well be 
applied in any book’. This harsh comment is even less justified than North’s 
loud praise, but both emanated from the reviewers’ personal reaction to the 
author’s views on the political situation in Germany. The characteristic 
features of the book were more justly appraised in the Edinburgh Magazine, 
which acknowledged that Russell had ‘an eye for the beauties of nature, 
which he brings full before the view by his skilful and graphic descriptions’ 
and called the author a ‘rara avis among the mob of modern tourists’. The 


* To Eckermann, March 12th, 1828. 2 To Eckermann, December 31st, 1825. 
3 August 1824. 4 October 1824. 5 June 1824. 6 II, 271. 
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Hallesche Allgemeine Literaturzeitung (1826), in reviewing che translation 
into German, believed the author to be “von angeerbten Vorurteilen freier 
als seine Landsleute sonst zu sein pflegen’ and recommended the book as 
‘eine héchst anziehende Lektiire’. 

The Tour was Russell’s one and only literary adventure. Soon after he had 
finished it, he was called, in 1824, to the Scottish Bar. Though less brilliant 
a lawyer than his elder brother James, who as an author of legal books and 
barrister at the Chancery Bar enjoyed a high reputation in the profession, 
he had a distinguished career at the Edinburgh Bar. For some years the two 
brothers acted as editors of the Annual Register. Failing health forced John 
Russell to restrict his activities and eventually to retire at an early age. He 
died on November 30th, 1846, barely fifty years old. 

His contemporaries thought highly of him. William Jerdan, the journalist, 
recalls, in his Autobiography, ‘an auspicious ascent of Ben Nevis with the 
two brothers’ and called John ‘an exceedingly well-informed and most 
agrecable companion’. Chancellor James Kent, an American lawyer of high 
standing, quoted the Tour in his Commentaries on American Law? as ‘having 
deservedly a very high reputation’. Because of his round bald head Russell 
was dubbed ‘the Globe and Traveller’ — a nickname which is also inscribed 
in the copy of the anonymous edition in the Advocates’ Library in Edin- 
burgh. His closer friends praised, in the Glasgow Courier,* ‘the copiousness 
of his wit, the kindliness of his nature . . . his generous toleration of the 
infirmities of others, and a lofty respect for whatever was good and amiable 
in human character’ — a statement which is borne out by the tone and tenor 
of the whole book. Altogether, this likeable representative of the intelligent 
reading public, who marks the deepening influence of the German upon the 
British mind, deserves more general recognition. 
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1 London, 1853, IV, p. 180. 2 New York, 1854, Il, p. 75. 3 December 4th, 1846. 
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NOTES ON NEW BOOKS 


BY C. P. MAGILL 


E. M. Butler, The Myth of the Magus, pp. 275, Cambridge University 
Press. 21s. 


Professor Butler’s study of the Magus through the ages had the original 
intention of placing Faust in the magical tradition. He was, however, found 
to be but a relatively insignificant member of a line of magicians stretching 
from the Wise Men of the East to Rasputin. In these figures the author 
observes a recurring pattern in which the chief motif is that of the God who 
dies to be reborn. The first part of the book is devoted to the origins and 
Golden Age of the Magus, the second to his degeneration in the course of the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance. The third part, the Return of the Magus, 
deals with the revival of magical practices in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries and includes studies of Saint Germain, Cagliostro and Madame 
Blavatsky. Professor Butler’s dexterous exposition of her bizarre theme is 
given depth by her consciousness that magic, under whatever name it may 
masquerade, is still a potent force in human affairs. Posterity, she considers, 
may regard the contemporary scientist as ironically as we now regard 
Cornelius Agrippa or Paracelsus and the unsuccessful search for the elixir of 
life was perhaps a more creditable achievement than the successful invention 
of the atomic bomb. 


Fritz Strich, Der Dichter und die Zeit. Eine Sammlung von Reden und Vortragen, 
pp. 394. Bern, Francke, 1947. Fr. 17.80. 


A volume of fourteen essays and lectures, composed between 1929 and 
1947. The theme is the relation of the poet to his own time, to the past and 
to the future, and the book as a whole illustrates the conviction that poetry 
has the mission and the power to banish the forces inimical to civilization. 
In the first section, “Vom tiberzeitlichen Wesen der Dichtung’, Professor 
Strich deals with the poetic symbol and with the relation of poetry to speech. 
In the second, “Die Zeit als Schicksal’, he analyses Baroque art as an example 
of an international style conditioned by time. The third, ‘Der Dichter und 
die Zeit’, consists of studies of writers seen either in relation to their own, or 
our own, age. Among them are Lessing, Schiller, Hélderlin, Byron, Stifter, 
Wagner and Nietzsche, Ricarda Huch and Hesse. Goethe is the subject of 
three studies: ‘Goethe und Heine’, ‘Goethes Faust’ and ‘Goethe und unsere 
Zeit’. 
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Paul E. H. Liith, Literatur als Geschichte. Deutsche Dichtung von 1885 bis 1947. 
2 vols., pp. 590. Wiesbaden, Limes-Verlag. 


The aim of this encyclopaedic, illustrated literary history is to display the 
range and variety of German literature in the past fifty years. Conventional 
literary history is charged with over-simplification and the author is guided 
by the principle that ‘die Fiille ist not nach der gewaltsamen Vereinfachung’. 
The close connection between literature and historical reality is stressed and 
the view is expressed that Germany has a vital role to play as an intermediary 
in a new world culture. The author’s rejection of accepted literary values, 
his refusal to discriminate between the ‘minor’ and the ‘major’ figures, in 
respect of the space allotted to them, will not be universally welcomed. His 
history is, however, a source of great value as far as the most recent develop- 
ments in German literature are concerned. 


Gunter Groll, De Profundis. Deutsche Lyrik in dieser Zeit. Eine Anthologie 
aus zwelf Jahren, p. 473. Miinchen, Kurt Desch, 1946. 


This anthology, the first of its kind, is an invaluable record of the activity 
in the field of lyric poetry, of ‘the other Germany’ during the National 
Socialist period and the war. It includes examples of the work of sixty-six 
poets, ranging from Werner Bergengruen and Reinhold Schneider to mem- 
bers of the younger generation and numerous hitherto unfamiliar names. 
The poems, many written in concentration camps and prisons, or by 
soldiers and prisoners of war, or circulated clandestinely, are in the majority 
published for the first time in this anthology. A biographical notice of each 
poet is given and the editor has written a comprehensive introduction which 
states the principles on which he made his selection and which is itself a 
literary document of prime importance. A second anthology, covering the 
German lyric from Gryphius to Rilke is in preparation. 


Georg Lukacs, Deutsche Literatur im Zeitalter des Imperialismus. Eine Ubersicht 
ihrer Hauptstromungen. 72 pp. Berlin, Aufbau-Verlag, 1945. 3rd 


edition, 1946. RM. 2.40. 


A brief survey of some significant tendencies in German literature from 
Fontane to the most recent times. It is highly selective since only those 
writers in whom historically decisive tendencies are apparent are dealt with, 
but it contains suggestive analyses of, among others, Fontane, Rilke, George, 
Wedekind, and Heinrich and Thomas Mann. Professor Lukacs’ method is 
based on the conviction that economic and political factors are the final 
cause of literary phenomena and on the acceptance of realism, understood as 
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an unclouded perception of contemporary reality, as the chief criterion. He 
is aware of its limitations but finds a sanction for its use in the urgent need 
of his countrymen to settle accounts with the past and attain a high degree 


of self-knowledge. 


Georg Lukacs, Fortschritt und Reaktion in der deutschen Literatur. 120 pp. 
Berlin, Aufbau-Verlag, 1947. RM. 4.80. 


Professor Lukacs here analyses the interplay of these two factors in German 
literature from the Aufklarung to the post-1848 period. The factors them- 
selves are defined with extreme simplicity — as the desire to eliminate, and 
to perpetuate poverty respectively but their literary manifestations are traced 
with considerable subtlety. No extravagant claims are made for the results 
achieved and the book is compared to a form of map, which displays the 
operative features of the literary landscape without attempting to represent 
individual peculiarities. It covers the achievements and limitations of the 
Aufklirung, the Classical interlude, the transitional quality of German 
Romanticism, the decline of the ‘Kunstperiode’ in the 1820s and 1830s and 
the eclipse of ‘the old Germany’ after 1848. 


Eric A. Blackall, Adalbert Stifter. 426 pp. Cambridge University Press, 1948. 
25s. 


This is the first comprehensive study in English of the greatest of Austrian 
prose writers. Dr. Blackall has avoided the form of critical biography which 
‘tends to begin at the cradle and end at the grave’, and which so often does 
violence to its subject. His own method is b: ased on the belief that a study of 
Stifter, if it is to do him justice, must pursue a course dictated by the nature 
of Stifter’s genius. He deals therefore with Stifter’s uneventful life only to 
the extent necessary to illuminate his writings and begins with a penetrating 
analysis of Der Nachsommer which he considers to be the key to the author’s 
life and thought. Having thus established the essence of Stifter’s genius he 
is able to deal with his other works chronologically but at the same time in 
true perspective. The scholarship which has gone to the making of this 
biography i is never obtrusive and it is informed by a warm sympathy for 
its subject. Dr. Blackall’s chief concern is the artistic perfection of Stifter 
as a writer. He does not claim that his thought was in any sense original 
but stresses the fact that the problems with which Stifter dealt were seen by 
him as ‘individual manifestations in his own time of universal human 
problems’. The implication is that his work has a close relevance to the 
contemporary age. 
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H. A. Reyburn, Nietzsche. The Story of a human philosopher. 500 pp. Mac- 
millan, 1948. 21s. 

The latest addition to Nietzsche literature has been written by the Pro- 
fessor of Psychology at the University of Cape Town, in collaboration with 
H. E. Hinderks. Lecturer in German and J. G. Taylor, Senior Lecturer in 
Psychology at the same University. As the title suggests, the emphasis is on 
Nietzsche the human being. His outlook on life is treated not as an intellec- 
tual abstraction but as ‘the emotional expression of the profound need of a 
very human being’. No attempt is made either to attack or defend Nietzsche; 
the object of the study is primarily to understand his message and to explain 
the strength of his appeal, particularly to those who have in any sense ‘lost 
their bearings’. The significance of Nietzsche for the whole complex of 
European problems is also stressed. The study is written with lucidity and 
psychological technicalities have been reduced to a minimum. References 
to Nietzsche’s works are detailed enough to provide that full context without 
which quotations from this ambiguous writer can be so misleading. 


Goethe Almanach. 400 pp. Bellaria-Verlag, Vienna, 1948. S. 35. 

A handsomely produced volume with many illustrations which repre- 
sents an advance contribution to the Goethe centenary. It gives a compre- 
hensive picture of Goethe’s personality and genius, built up from selections 
from his own works, judgments upon him by his contemporaries and con- 
tributions from living authors and critics. It is divided into the following 
sections: ‘Der unbekannte Goethe’, “Goethe schreibt Briefe’, “Europa 
schreibt an Goethe’, ‘Frauen um Goethe’, ‘Gocthe im Urteil seiner Zeit- 
genossen’, ‘Goethes geistige Welt’, “Goethe und das Theater’, “Goethe und 
Oesterreich’, “Bekenntnis zu Goethe’. The latter section contains George 
Bernard Shaw’s contribution to Goethe criticism (the postcard original being 
reproduced in fascimile), which is as provocative as it is brief. The Bellaria- 
Verlag produces a wide range of publications and has in preparation col- 
lected editions of the works of Anton Wildgans and Alfons Petzold. Its 
catalogue can be obtained on application to Wien I, Bellariastrasse 4. 


Goethe, Gedenkausgabe der Werke, Briefe und Gesprache, Ziirich, Artemis- 
Verlag. 

The production of this notable edition of Goethe has already begun and 
it is hoped to complete it in all essentials by the end of the Goethe centenary 
year. It is edited by Professor Ernst Beutler of Frankfurt, who is well known 
for his work in connection with the Freier Deutscher Hochstift and has the 
support of the Goethestiftung fiir Kunst und Wissenschaft in Ziirich. It will 
consist of 24 volumes of 700-1100 pages each, printed on thin paper in a form 
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which takes into account the wishes expressed by Goethe himself in this 
matter. Each volume is illustrated and equipped with a critical epilogue and 
each deals either with a definite period in Goethe’s life or some particular 
aspect of his work. It is a subscription edition, the minimum number of 
volumes obtainable being 12. The price for the whole edition, payable in 
advance, is: Paper, Fr. 300; Linen, 385; Leather, 775. Each volume of the 
whole edition can be purchased on appearance for the following prices: 
Paper, Fr. 13.20; Linen, 17.20; Leather, 34. Subscriptions for a minimum of 
12 volumes are as follows: Paper, Fr. 18.20 per volume; Leather, 36 per 
volume. 


Albert Steffen, Karoline von Giinderode. Eine Tragédie aus der Zeit der deutschen 
Romantik, 171 pp. Dornach/Schweiz, Verlag ftir schGne Wissenschaf- 
ten, 1946. Fr. 11.50. 

Novellen. 311 pp. Dornach/Schweiz, Verlag fiir schéne Wissenschaften, 
1947. Fr. 14.70. 

Albert Steffen. Ein Almanach als Hinweis auf 40 Jahre Dichter-Schaffen von 
Freunden herausgegeben. 91 pp. Dornach/Schweiz, Verlag fiir schone 
Wissenschaften, 1947. 

It is probable that Albert Steffen’s association with the anthroposophical 
movement has limited his public and caused his merits as a writer, to receive 
less than their due outside his native Switzerland. His output of lyric poetry, 
drama, short stories and novels over the last forty years, since his first novel, 
Ott, Alois und Werelsche in 1907, has been immense. A good idea of his range 
and quality can be derived from the Almanach compiled by his friends and 
consisting of criticisms of his work, selections from it and comments by 
the author himself. His latest play is a five-act verse tragedy on the life of 
the Romantic poetess who took her own life in 1806—a theme which 
Hebbel noted in his diaries but never treated. The Romantic epoch is 
skilfully evoked and the play is a novel blend of the matter of fact, the 
mystical and the mythical. The volume of Novellen contains twenty-one 
stories, illustrating every phase of Stefien’s development, but all exhibiting 
that peculiar quality which has caused Steffen to be compared simultaneously 
to Spitteler and Dostoievsky. 


Franz Theodor Csokor, Als Zivilist im Balkankrieg. 296 pp. Vienna, Ullstein 
Verlag, 1947. S. 15 and 20. 

Der verlorene Sohn. Tragéddie in vier Akten. 96 pp. Vienna, Ullstein Verlag, 
1947. S. 6.50. 


Csokor, one of the greatest living Austrian dramatists, took refuge in 
Poland in 1938, where he witnessed the outbreak of war. He subsequently 
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made his way through Roumania, Serbia and Dalmatia, stayed on the island 
of Korcula and eventually found refuge in southern Italy. Als Zivilist im 
Balkankrieg is a moving record of his experiences and will have permanent 
value as a document of the war. The author combines a vivid poetic imagina- 
tion with a sharp sense of reality; the heroic and the trivial, the terrible and 
the grotesque aspects of the war in Central Europe are recorded with truth 
and humanity in a series of vignettes, each of which is a small masterpiece. 
His record is free from didacticism but is given point by his conviction that 
the guilt for the events which he depicts must be universally shared. 

The setting of his latest play is a Dalmatian island during the Partisan war. 
It deals with its impact upon a peasant family and the consequent conflict of 
allegiance and rupture of family ties. The language is simple yet intense and 
the characters have an individuality unusual in the peasant play. The action 
is realistic but the treatment dispassionate; the last word is given to the 
Commandant who orders the destruction of the cottage in which the action 
takes place — ‘Ich bin nicht schuld daran’. The play deals with problems 
which were universal in occupied countries during the war but in such a way 
that they become symbolic of the stresses within human society as a whole. 


Helen Meredith Mustard The Lyric Cycle in German Literature, pp. 276, 
King’s Crown Press. London: Geoftrey Cumberlege, 1946. 16s. 


The first comprehensive history and critique of the “Liederkreis’ to be 
written. The period covered is from the seventeenth to the twentieth cen- 
turies and the study is prefaced by a discussion of the problems of cyclic form 
and its origins in the literary influences of the Renaissance. A separate 
chapter is devoted to Goethe’s experiments but the body of the work is 
taken up with the hey day of the cycle in the nineteenth century. It con- 
cludes with an account of its treatment by Dehmel, Morgenstern and above 
all George and Rilke, in whom its development is held to culminate. A 
scholarly, readable and much-needed work. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Fiction 

Kasimir Edschmid, Lord Byron. Roman ciner Leidenschaft. 442 pp. Munich. 
Verlag Kurt Desch, 1947. 

Wolfgang Weyrauch, Die Liebenden. Erzahlung, 115 pp. Munich, Verlag 
Kurt Desch, 1947. 

Sebastian Grill, Laterna Magica. Ein Capriccio. 350 pp. Munich, Verlag 
Kurt Desch, 1947. 
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Ferdinand von Cles, Wege durch den Schatten. Roman. 332 pp. Vienna, 
Ullstein-Verlag, 1948. 

Alfred Neumann, Kénig Haber. Erzahlung. 80 pp. Munich, Verlag Kurt 
Desch, 1947. 


Travel 


Wilhelm Hausenstein, Das Land der Griechen. Fahrten in Hellas. 130 pp. 
Illustrated. Munich, Verlag Kurt Desch, 1947. 


Lyric Poetry 


Karl Ludwig Skutsch, Dichterische Weisung. 140 pp. Wiesbaden, Insel- 
Verlag. 1947. 

Werner Bergengruen, Dies Irae. Eine Dichtung. 43 pp. Munich, Verlag 
Kurt Desch. 

Oda Schaefer, Irdisches Geleit. 
Desch, 1946. 

Ernst Engelken, Der innere Kreis. 29 pp. Johannesburg, Selected Books, 
1947. 

Joachim Rosteutscher, Traum und Wirklichkeit. 71 pp. Basel, Amerbach- 
Verlag, 1947. 


Gedichte. 72 pp. Munich, Verlag Kurt 


Miscellaneous 


Biicherspiegel. Querschnitt durch das osterreichische Buchschaffen. Mitteleuro- 
paische Biicherschau. Folge I. February 1948. Linz, Hessenplatz 6/11. 
Contains numerous useful short notices of Austrian books. 


Amandus-Biicher, Amandus-Edition, Wien I. Franziskanerplatz I. 


A survey of the production of this firm, with whom Felix Braun’s latest 
novel: Der Stachel in der Seele will be appearing in the near future. 


Otto Miiller Verlag, Salzburg, Nonnberggasse II, Biicherverzeichnis. 1947. 


This firm has in preparation the first collected edition of the Austrian poet 
Georg Trakl. It will be in three volumes, the last of which will contain 
unpublished poems, writings and letters. 


L'wuvre culturelle frangaise en Allemagne: Direction de l'éducation publique 
auprés du commandement en chef francais en Allemagne. Secteur 
postal 50.403. B.P.M. 507. 

A useful illustrated booklet covering French achievements in Germany in 
the field of education, literature and the arts. 
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Criticism 

Katharina Kippenberg, Rainer Maria Rilkes Duineser Elegien und Sonette an 
Orpheus. 180 pp. Insel-Verlag, 1946. 

Hans Mayer, Georg Biichner und seine Zeit. 400 pp. Wiesbaden, Limes- 
Verlag, 1946. 


Memoirs 

Reinhard Piper, Vormittag. Erinnerungen eines Verlegers. 45: pp. Munich, 
R. Piper and Co. Verlag, 1947. 

Raoul Auernheimer, Das Wirtshaus zur verlorenen Zeit. 374 pp. Vienna, 
Ullistein Verlag, 1948. 


Sociology 
Carl Brinkmann, Soziologische Theorie der Revolution. 119 pp. Gottingen, 
Vandenhocck and Ruprecht, 1948. 


General 

De l'Université aux Camps de Concentration. Témoignages Strasbourgeois. 
$48 pp. Publications de la faculté des lettres de l'Université de Stras- 
bourg. Paris, Société d’Edition: ‘Les Belles Lettres’, 1947. 
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FRIEDRICH MEINECKE — A NOTE BY G. P. GOOCH 


Ont of the few shafts of light in the dark German sky is the survival in full 
activity of the doyen of German historians. Geheimrat Professor Dr. 
Friedrich Mei: xe, now in his eighty-sixth year, is assured of a place in the 
annals of scholarship by his four classical works —the Life of Boyen, 
Weltbiirgertum und Nationalstaat, Die Idee der Staatsraéson, Die Entstehung des 
Historismus — and by his long and distinguished editorship of the Historische 
Zeitschrift. Since the Second World War he has given us his ripe reflections 
on his country’s plight in Die deutsche Katastrophe, issued the first volume of 
his reminiscences, collected some of his studies on the meaning of history in 
Aphorismen u. Skizzen zur Geschichte, and contrasted his master Ranke with 
Burckhardt in a pregnant lecture to the Prussian Academy. His strength lies 
not in colourful narrative but in his penetrating analysis of the material and 
spiritual factors which in their interaction shape the destinies of man. 

His latest publication, 1848, Eine Sakularbetrachtung, surveys the fortunes 
and lessons of the Year of Revolution from the standpoint of a thoughtful 
Liberal who approved the programme of creating a nation-state and 
constitutional rule. It is interesting to compare it with Professor Namier’s 
recent work 1848: The Revolution of the Intellectuals, which contemptuously 
denies the men of the Frankfurt Parliament the honoured name of Liberals 
on the ground that what they demanded for themselves they refused to 
Czechs, Poles and Danes. Professor Meinecke, on the other hand, speaks of 
their pure and noble longing for national unity in a democratic state, and 
sympathizes with their disappointments. Instead of Prussia being merged in 
Germany, as they had hoped, Germany was Prussianized and Potsdam 
triumphed over Weimar. Moreover, as he reminds us, the striving for 
unity, legitimate though it was, almost inevitably involved a collision both 
with Austria and France, a danger which in turn led to the Bismarckian 
emphasis on military strength instead of political liberty. ‘Our task’, he 
concludes, ‘is to ccmplete the German Revolution of 1848’, mindful of 
Goethe’s maxim in 1813 that Germany should fulfil herself by winning 
respect among her equals, not by inspiring fear. 


The Editors regret that, owing to Dr. Bourke’s illness, they are unable to 
print a Letter from Germany in this issue. 
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